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Megaliths and Tumuli: their probable Eras, 
“ Architects,” and Purposes. 


N this subject archeologists 
are more or less divided 
into two classes,—the low- 
age and the high-age, ac- 
cording to their belief in 
the less or greater anti- 
quity of the monuments in 
question. Mr. Fergusson 


of the glacial era at least, if not actually during 
or throughout that era; and since many thou- 
sands of years must have passed since that time, 
—however possible it may be, as we think it is, 
greatly to shorten the time of the glacial era 
itself, by showing reasons for vastly more rapid 
grinding action of the rocks, by ice and flood 
then than now, by the alternation of hot or tropical 
summers with Arctic winters, just as even now 
summers alternate, though in a minor and not 
tropical degree, with the winters, in the present 
restricted Arctic regions ;—we have plenty of 
time, during all of which the Pagan era must have 
continued, for its monuments to last, if capable of 
outlasting severe and trying alternations such as 
even the immediately post-glacial era must have 
brought to bear upon them in now temperate 
latitudes like that of Britain. And were they not 
capable ? What works of man were ever more fit 
for war with the elements than those tremendous 





is what we must really call 
a special pleader for their 
low-age; and he appears 
to regard a supposed proof 
that one or two, or a few, 
monuments of any one class 
must have been constructed 
since the Christian era 
commenced, to be sufficient 
to show the probability 
that all, or almost all, 
of that class belonged to 
much the same era. His 
work is a laborious and 
valuable one, as a collec. 
tion of facts and illustra- 
tions, but it is on this ac. 
count, and not on account of its theoretical or 
explanative value, ‘we ‘should think, that it will 
become, as it doubtless will, a standard autho- 

rity. Historical proof of thelextreme antiquity 
of pre-historical structures is, of course, an in- 
consistency and an impossibility; but it is in- 
cumbent on those who maintain the age of such 
structures as those we speak of to be within 
historical limits, to prove their case by historical 

evidence, and this we think no low-age advocate 

has yet done. On the supposition, however, that 

they really are, as a class, pre-historical, and of 

great antiquity, how are we to show the pro- 

bability, at least, that they are so? Here isa 

difficulty not easily surmountable. Still we 

conceive that there is a way,—a new way; and we 

shall now proceed to indicate slightly rather than 

fully to show that way. Meantime we may re. 

mark that the fact that a few of the monuments 

in question,—if it be a fact,—have been proved to 

have been constructed since the beginning of the 
Christian era, is precisely what was to be ex- 

pected by the high-age archzologists. These 
monuments are admittedly Pagan in their origin. 

The Pagan era preceded the Christian, from pre- 

historic times ; but overlapped it, and continued, 

even in partially Christianised countries, to exist 

down to comparatively recent ages. The Pagan 

era itself was undoubtedly and admittedly of 

prehistorical and extreme antiquity; and so, in 

all probability, are most of its more lasting monu- 

ments ; but as Paganism continued to exist, and 

indeed still continues to exist, in the Christian 





™ there must be Pagan monuments erected daring that era, and continued to do so, till the close of 
during the Christian era ; and that may be prove- the glacial and the opening of the “post-glacial and 
lacustrine”? or lake era, after which ‘‘ much the same 


able: it is what cannot but be. Some low-age 
advocates, however, would really almost seem to 
desire to establish the anachronism that the 
Pagan era and its monuments were not pre- 
Christian at all, asarule. Such a line of argu- 
ment may well suit the advocates of the literal 
interpretation of Scripture as to the age of the 
earth and of man, and the necessity or special 
advantage of crowding down as much of the 
Pagan era and its megalithic and other works 
into recent ages as possible. But since it has 
been proved, by the implements of the glacial 


t 
t 
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mankind from their chief centre or centres, 
further south, or wherever these may have then 
existed.* 
involves and rules the ethnological, as the 
ethnological does the “ architectural ” 
mythological. 
tectural grounds, therefore, we must first of all 
say a few words on the geological phase of the 
questions at issue, which phase cannot now be 
any longer ignored in an inquiry such as this. 


intensification and extension of the still existent 
and operative causes, productive, even now, of 
the present state of things in the Arctic circle 
and region, spreading it farther south into 
now temperate latitudes, though not over the 
whole of the hemisphere.t The winter cold 
was more extreme than now; and (as the 
existence of tropical and other animals in the 
glacial region indicates) so was the summer 
heat; and during this era of ice and flood the 
land, or rather the surface of the earth’s crust, 
had already assumed the general outlines which 


(p. 78), thus describes the general features and the pro- 
bable time of the glacial era in Britain and Ireland :— 


gical, PROBABLY PREHISTORICAL,—periods, the same 
northern zones of the earth which, in earlier times, had 
nourished 
the tropics 
were chilled by a general reduction of temperature [in 
the winters, then Arctic], so that the mountainous [and at 
that time island] regions of Great Britain and Ireland, 
were covered with perennial snow; their rugged valleys 
filled with gliding glaciers; the seas at their feet filled with 
_— life, and covered by floating icebergs, loaded with 
rocks.” 


the glacial era, covered by the ocean to a depth of 1,500 ft. 
to 2,000 ft. more than now; but it appeared by degrees 


general conditions of land and sea as those which now pre- 
vail” came at length to exist. 


both in its geological and its astronomical aspects, in the 
Builder,—e. g., on 10th of August, 1861; 4th of October, 
1862; and 8th of September, 1866; if not previously also, 
and since that time; and we must refer to these occasions for 
amore particular account of this simple view of the ancient 
glacial era, and of the present Arctic region, as its residue 
or remnant and restricted glacial era of the present time; 


diminution of the obliquit 
equator and. the ecliptic, which angle, from time imme- 
morial, has admitte 
extremes of winter an 


been, according to geological evidence, by which the astro- 


rocks and artificial hills which Pagans reared P 
what works of ancient man were ever so suited 
for such an era ? 

The outlined history of man having been 
extended by the drift implements back to the 
glacial era, which materially affected the con- 
tours and the limits and sea levels of the 
habitable land in all countries,—the British Isles, 
at that time, for example, being a series of 
highland “isles,” with tenfold significance ; since 
the low-lying land in the glacial era lay hundreds 
of feet below the level of the ocean ;—this state 
of matters, throughout, a great part of the 
hemisphere, but not the whole, necessarily 
affected, very materially, the distribution of 





The geological question, therefore, 


and 
Even on ethnological and archi- 


] 
In a few words, the glacial era was simply an 





8 
* Professor Phillips, in his ‘‘ Treatise on Geology” 


“There is reason to think that, during very late geolo- 


lants and animals resembling those within 
tthe summers being even then still tropical ? ], 


The land, as he remarks, was then, or during part of 
8 


ai 


t We have on several occasions treated of this subject, ° 


d 


he key to which is, popularly speaking, the movement of 
he sun in the ecliptic, which is the cause of the alterna- 
ion of winter and summer, according to the increase or 
of the angle between the 


been on the decrease, as the 
summer must therefore have also 





drift, that man must have existed on the verge 


nomical, admittedly extremely defective, must now be in- 
structed, 
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it still possesses, but was sunk in sea level, and 
existed partly beneath the ocean, so that what 
are now low level plains and countries had no 
existence then, as such, at all; and the British 
Isles, as we have said, were “islands” in tenfold 
intensity of meaning to what they now are. In 
fact, it was mainly the backbone, as it were, of 
the country, or the high lands, including Cornwall, 
most of Wales, Cumberland and Northumber- 
land, and some other districts, with the high- 
lands of Scotland, that were above water and 
constituted a collection of islands. So with Ire- 
land, which was nearly a great ring of high land 
enclosing the sea; and so with other countries : 
the great plain of Europe was under water; but 
Scandinavia, like Britain and Ireland, was a series 
of islands. So was the high land of Europe, in- 
cluding parts of France and Spain, and so was the 
Caucasus. The nearest great continent, however, 
was the heart of Africa, including Upper Egypt, 
Abyssinia, and parts of Algeria and Morocco. 
The great desert of North Africa, though a vast 
level plain, was sooner uncovered than the great 
plain of Europe and Asia. A great part of the 
vast continent of Africa, moreover, like great 








districts of Asia, never came under actually 
glacial influences at all; or was not, even then, 
within the extended Arctic circle ; 
tropical or temperate, and high and habitable land, 
while the glacial era in the isles of the great 
ocean lasted ; as well as before and afterwards, 
The continent next nearest, after Africa, to the 
European isles, was Upper Asia, including Thibet 
as the central land, the Himalayan and sub- 
Himalayan regions, Persia, and the higher 
districts of China adjoining Thibet. 
desert of Gobi, like the Sahara of Africa, was 
above water before the great plain of Europe. 
So was it with the Deccan aboriginal plateau of 
India, and with Asia Minorand Arabia; but Thibet 
and the Himalayas were the grand centre of the 
Asiatic continent, as they stillare. Except through 
Persia and Asia Minor, Asia was then divided 
from Europe by a vast sea, which covered the 


but was 


The great 


ow lands of Asia, and the great plain of Europe, 


as its remnants, the Caspian and Black Sea still 
do. 
materially different from what it now is, but we 
need not here enter further into that subject; 
except to note that, as man existed in the glacial 
era, the frozen North Atlantic in the winters 
would form a way of communication for tribes, 


The American continent was then also 


uch as the Esquimaux, or the Laps and Fins, to 


traverse with freedom east and west as well as 
north and south. But although the men of the 
glacial drift itself were probably as little ad- 
vanced as the men of the Arctic drift are at the 
present day, there is no reason, in the physical 


tate of the earth at that time, why men of a 


far more advanced state—nay, as civilised at 
least as the Moors or Abyssinians of North 
Africa, or the Thibetans or Chinese of Upper 
Asia,—may not also, and simultaneously, have 
existed as comfortably as now, in the south; 
while the extended Arctic region of the glacial 
era covered the more northern, and now tem- 
perate, latitudes of the globe. 
bothin Africa and Asia, as well as Europe, now, by 
comparison with the present glacial region, and 


Such is the case, 


uch may have been the case then, as regards parts 


of Asia and Africa. And even had the more 
northern (but now temperate) latitudes not been 


t all habitable by man during the full extension 
f the Arctic circle to these latitudes, as the more 


restricted Arctic or glacial region and era now 
are; no sooner would the extended Arctic circle 


windle into less extended dimensions, so that the 


latitudes of Europe and the British Isles became 
less severe in climate, or more temperate, than 
migratory races from the more southern and 
genial countries,—that is, from the north-west 
of Africa and the south-west of Asia,—would 
penetrate into these “Isles of the sea,” and first 
of all from Africa, as the nearest continent, into 
Spain, France, and England; that is, from 
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Morocco and Algeria into the high land of Spain, 
into Aquitaine and Brittany, and thence into 
Cornwall, Wales, the Isle of Man, the high land 
encircling the sea in Ireland, and also, in fewer 
numbers, into Cumberland and Northumberland, 
as well as, in still fewer numbers, into the high 
lands of Scotland; and thence (let us say, in 
place of the contrary route) into Scandinavia. 

In other words, these migrators from North 
Africa would necessarily and unavoidably take 
almost the exact route indicated by Mr. 
Fergusson’s own most suggestive and valuable 
“Map, designed to illustrate the distribution 
of dolmens and probable lines of the migra- 
tions of the dolmen-builders ;” avoiding, as 
they need must, the eastern and more lowland 
districts of England, the central lowlands of 
Treland, and the eastern lowlands of Scotland, 
since these must have been beneath sea level 
when this great migration from Africa must have 
taken place, at the close of the glacial era, and 
before the land came to the level of less ancient 
ages. It might have been expected that in sub- 
sequent ages the dolmen-builders, if they then 
existed, might have erected them at lower levels ; 
but they appear to have never been built, as a 
rule, in the lower districts of Britain, where 
tumuli and other forms took their place ; and it 
was not till they had reached Scandinavia that 
the first great evidence of a descent to some- 
what lower levels appears on the dolmen map 
in the region of Denmark and the northern 
corner of Germany adjoining it. 

In long after times, when the great plain of 
Kurope became dry land, other migrants would 
spread themselves westwards, across the Steppes 
of Asia and the low-levelled middle region of 
Harope to the Belgian district, and thence to 
England. And this route across Europe is pre- 
cisely that which is strewn with barrows or 
tumuli in innumerable thousands. 

Meantime, however, and long before these 
barrow men could have crossed Europe, the 
African aboriginal possessors of the isles of the 
great sea must have been already intruded on, 
south-westward, from Asia, through Asia Minor, 
along which route also so many tumuli are 
scattered; but by this route far higher and more 
civilising influences, architectural as well as 
others, were thrust upon the Western peoples 
than any they probably ever derived either from 
Africa or through the great plain of Europe: 
not that we necessarily entertain the idea that 
because the megaliths of the Africans were 
rough and rude, and mere glacial boulders 
(lifted, it may be, by great tides, into their high 
places in the then semi-insular or “sacred enclo- 
sures,” or islands, spoken of, in far later times, 
by the bards or Taliesins ; therefore these rough 
rocks were an undoubted proof and token of 
North African barbarism: on the contrary, it 
may only have been because the dolmens were 
antooled rocks, or stones, that they were de- 
voted and used, untouched, unaltered, for sacred 
purposes. “If thou wilt make me am altar 
of stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn stone ; 
for if thou lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast 
polluted it,’’ said the Lord [in Exodus xx. 25] to 
Moses, the African, who was “learned in all the 
wisdom of the Magi,” of the Africans, or at least 
of the Egyptians ; and again (Deut. xxvii. 5|,— 
“Thou shalt build the altar of the Lord thy 
God of whole stones,’—of boulders, in fact, 
whether great or small. And is it not curious, 
in this connexion, that as the sacred stones even 
of those early Jews of the later ages were 
probably glacial boulders, so their sacred or 
sacrificial knives were always flint implements, 
even while iron was used for other purposes ? 
These ideas themselves look almost like vestigia 
of an extreme antiquity, far back beyond merely 
Jewish times; and, at all events, they go to 
show that the dolmens were sacred structures,— 
not that the Africans were then mere savages. 

Now, the conclusions that have been or are 
being arrived at by ethnologists as to the 
aboriginal races who must have peopled this 
country in remotely ancient times are in singular 
accordance, as some of Mr. Fergusson’s are, with 
these ethnological ideas. The apparently most 
ancient race, it is concluded by ethnologists, were 
a dark-haired, long-skulled, short, dark-eyed 
people, who have been traced to Spain and called 
Iberians and Milesians. These, we conceive, 
must have been of African blood, like the 
Moors in Spain. Another and less ancient 
race were light-haired, round-skulled, tall, ‘and 
light-eyed. These must have been of Asiatic 


or Mongolian blood, whether by the southern 
or first route, including the Caucasus, or by 
the second or more northern and Scythian 





route, across the Steppes of Tartary and the great 
plain of Europe. From the conjunction, pro- 
bably, of these two,—the aboriginal dark 
race with the intrusive light race,—and chiefly, 
we should think, with the light race as 
warrior- and intrusive fathers, and the dark as 
aboriginal and receptive mothers,—another race, 
with dark hair and light eyes, as described by 
Professor Huxley, whom we are here following 
from memory, are recognisable. These we sup- 
pose to be the Celtic race. But the Teutonic 
element indicated here in the light-haired, round- 
skulled, tall, and light-eyed race must be distin- 
guished, as Huxley remarked, from the Saxons 
and Danes of far less ancient times, though ori- 
ginally, doubtless, the same, essentially, in blood. 
There have been successive intrusions, but it is 
the more primitive intrusion of which we here 
speak. 

Now it is remarkable that the flint arrow-heads, 
axe and chisel heads, and other implements of 
the men of the glacial drift of the British Isles, 
to use the words of Professor Ansted, in his lec- 
tures on Geology at the Royal Institution, in 
1860, are “ exactly like the flint celts and arrow 
heads of the Ancient Britons.” And we may 
here incidentally remark that these implements 
of the glacial or Arctic era men, as is well known, 
have been found in connexion with the bones of 
the elephant, hippopotamus, and other animals 
of warm climates, a fact which goes far to prove 
the truth of our simple view of the nature and 
cause of the glacial era, and to show that it was 
not an era of eternal and unmitigated fixed ice 
and snow, but of Arctic winters alternating with 
hot and something like tropical summers, clearly 
indicating, on the one hand, the departure of the 
sun further tothe south than now in the winters ; 
and, on the other, its inroad further to the north 
than now in thesummers ; so that Arctic life and 
tropical life co-existed, as a fact, side by side; only 
the tropical or sub-tropical animals were covered 
with hair, at least in the winters, if we may 
judge from the remains of along extinct elephant 
actually found imbedded and preserved, it must 
have been for thousands of years, in the northern 
ice, and eaten of by Siberian dogs, not many 
years ago. 

Sincelthe flint or stone implements of themen of 
the glacial era are exactly like those of the Britons 
of Druidicaland historical times, it is probable that 
in their changeless barbarism (to use a phrase 
of Mr. Fergusson’s), they were the same people 
essentially in the glacial and prehistorical era as 
in the time of the Romans ; and that if they were 
dolmen builders and tumuli rearers in the 
Christian era, so were they for thousands of 
years before that era began; just as they were 
not only flint-implement makers during all that 
time ; but, with the traditional fidelity of beavers 
to their dam-building, or birds to their nests, 
were makers, for all these thousands of years, of 
even the exact same patterns of such implements; 
and, while their flint implements of the glacial 
era still exist, side by side, and identical, with 
those of the Christian era, and undistinguishable 
from them, except by the localities in which they 
were found,—it is highly improbable that their 
supposed or admitted monuments of the Christian 
era, or end of the Pagan era, have no predecessors 
of far more ancient ages, during that same Pagan 
era, to match them, although the ponderous and 
lasting nature of such rude monuments well fits 
them to endure for many thousands of years. 

Since the people whose priesthood, in Roman 
and Christian ages, were Druids probably were 
one and the same people with that of glacial, or, 
at least, post-glacial and lacustrine times, one 


would expect that, in the records of the later de- | 


scendants of that pre-historical and pre-Christian 
priesthood, few as these records are, some traces 
may be found of the leading special physical 
features of the country in these more ancient 
times; and, above all, we would expect to find 
something notable about seas, and islands, and 
lakes, and boats. Now, this is precisely the case. 
The “bards”? of Wales, who were one of three 
orders of the ancient British priesthood,—ovates, 
bards, and Druids,—in the Taliesin records, while 
speaking of ‘Deon or Hu,” the great Druidical 
god,—round whose “narrow cell, beneath the 
tumulus,” the priesthood, and it may be thepeople, 
danced in circles, “with frantic mirth,’—called 
this, their chief god, “the Emperor of the Seas,” 
according to Davies’s “Druids” (1809); and 
“the Ruler of the Deep.” So numerous, indeed, 
are the allusions to seas, consecrated or holy 
islands, and sacred lakes, that one class of writers 
is well known to have held that it all related to 
rites connected with the Scriptural deluge and 
its retirement ; and if that deluge could be sup- 





posed to have referred, in some allegorical or 
figurative way, to the covering of the land by 
the ocean, during the whole of the glacial era, 
they might, in a certain sense, be right ; but we 
have no intention to identify our own ideas 
with theirs. Still, we may make a few quota. 
tions from the passages collected by Davies, 
Bryant, and others, from the Taliesin records, 
Thus :— 

“ Existing of yore in the great seas, from the time when 
the shout was heard [whatever that cataclysmic noise may 


have been] we were put forth; whilst, smiling at the side 
of the rock, Ner remained in calm tranquillity.” 


Ner, says Davies, was “ the great Abyss, now 
retiring.” 

Taliesin [or one of the Taliesins ; for Taliesin 
seems to have been an official title, and indicated 
the initiated] wrote a poem called “The Spoils 
of the Deep ;” and in another poem, called “ The 
Bardie Sanctuary,” is the following :— 


**Q! thou proprietor of heaven and earth: [Hu, pro. 
nounced He] to whom great wisdom is attributed, a holy 
sanctuary there is on the surface of the ocean. May its 


chief be joyful in the splendid festivity, at the time when 
the sea rises, with expanding energy. Frequently does 
the surge assail the Bards over their vessels of mead. 
And on the day when the billows are excited may this 
enclosure [this sacred kist ?] skim away through the billows, 
Come beyond the green spot from the region of the Picts 

...aholy a que | there is on the wide lake: a city 
not protected with walls: the sea surrounds it,” 


The precise meaning of all this, and of much 
more like it, matters little here: all we have to 
do is to show how much the minds of the Druids 
or bards were engaged with seas, islands, and 
lakes. 

As to islands, we have such passages as 
these. The Taliesin says, in respect to his 
initiation :— 

‘*T went the circuit. Islept in a hundred islands : through 
a hundred caers ‘eae kistvaens, or dolmens (?) in 


sacred enclosures] I toiled ... a second time was [ 
formed . . . I have died: I have revived: . . . Iam now 
Taliesin.” 


‘““What are the names of the three insular sanctuaries 
[or caers] Le/ween the flowing and the ebbing tide.” 

‘In the quadrangular enclosure, in the island with the 
closed door, the twilight and the pitchy darkness [as of 
the Arctic winter and the early summer ?] were mingled 
together.” 

It was not in Britain alone that islands were 
reverenced in this peculiar way. Baily, the 
French astronomer, wonders ‘‘ why islands have 
had so distinguished a hold of the superstitious 
feeling of the continentals.” Now, we can better 
understand this than in Baily’s time.” 

And as to lakes, the Druidical allusions to 
these are no less frequent. Taliesin speaks of 
the “songs that were chanted by the Gwyllion, 
the children of the evening, in the bosoms of 
lakes.” Gwill means fairy, night-wanderer, or 
witch. Gwyllion meant prophetesses who sang 
nightly songs, or songs in the night, as Hu, or 
Apollo, is said to have done, probably when “ the 
God’? was manifested in the entranced, who had 
‘slept in the caers,’”’ or islands, and so became 
Gwyllion, or “becamethe God,’’*as, in the kindred 
rites of Isis, Ceres, or Ceredwyn, the last being the 
Druidical name of the goddess Ceres, round 
whose central cauldron the Druids and Druidesses 
danced and circled till they were “inspired.” 

The supposed connexion of the Irish lakes 
with fairies (like that of the Irish tumuli with 
witches) has evident allusion to Druidical times 
and rites. The Welsh have a tradition very like 
that of Buddha stealing a flower from the Garden 
of Paradise. On a rock, near a lake, a door 
opened, every May morning, leading to an island, 
in the centre of the lake, where was an enchanted 
garden, inhabited by the Tylwyth Teg, or Fair 
family, a kind of fairies, who gave spirit-flowers 
and fruits to those whom they favoured. A 
sacrilegious wretch, however, once plucked a 
flower with his own hand, and lost his senses, in 
consequence, and the flower vanished as soon as 
he touched unhallowed ground. Thenceforth 
the door of the rock never opened more. The 
story reminds us a little of the golden branch 
which Aineas got from the Sibyl who lay (en- 
tranced) upon a rock, in her cell, which was the 
way to the Elysian Fields, or to the Shades. 

Coracles or other boats, as well as lakes, 
islands, and seas, had much to do also with 
Druidical rites; and here we may incidentally 
remark that it is a curious and interesting 
circumstance now explicable, that in the heart 
of Continental Asia, on the borders of Upper 
Asia, and very far now from any sea, a tribe of 
natives exists in whose language there are various 
words etymologically connected with the sea and 
seaports. A kindred fact of adifferent description 
may be here briefly adverted to. In the Astatic 





* See letters of J. E. Dove on Symbols, in the Builder 
of 16th October, 1858, &e, 
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Journal of Bengal for 1853, p. 2, Mr. Hodgson, 
while speaking of the vast influence of the 
Himalayans in the distribution of mankind, 
states the remarkable fact that between certain 
tribes of the Sab-Himalayas and the inhabitants 
of the Caucasus mountains, which are separated 
by low countries, there is a strong affinity in 
language. ‘To many such facts, we have not the 
least doubt, the geological evidence of the 
gradual development of the land above sea-level, 
from the glacial era downwards, will now be found 
to constitute a key, which will even fix relative 
dates, or epochs, in ethnological time, that will 
yet shed a brilliant light upon the pre-historical 
era of man. 

The route of the dolmen-builders into Britain, 
according to Mr. Fergusson’s important map, as 
we have said, is really the route of the races who 
first, after the glacial era, probably, migrated into 
Britain, when it must have first become habit- 
able by a settled population; and this was espe- 
cially the case with the southern districts of 
Cornwall and Wales, and the higher lands of 
Ireland, as the spread of the Silures and other 
dark races has shown; nevertheless, Mr. Fer- 
gusson urges, apropos of nothing but his undue 
desire to bring down the prehistorical and Pagan 
era of rude monuments within the limits of 
historical or quasi-historical record, that dolmen 
building was introduced into Britain, if not 
entirely originated, in comparatively recent ages. 
Whereas, since he himself has traced them from 
North Africa, through Spain and France to 
Cornwall and Wales, and to Ireland and Scot- 
land, by the very route which must have been 
taken by the first settlers in Britain and Ireland 
after the glacial deluge, and before the lower 
lands appeared above sea level, it is much more 
probable that these first settlers brought their 
African dolmen-building propensity with them, 
whatever were its purposes; than that, in long 
subsequent ages, of comparatively recent times, 
both Britons and Africans should have taken it 
into their heads, either simultaneously or in 
succession, either one way or the other, to com- 
mence the Pagan practice of dolmen-building at 
the fag-end of the Pagan era. 

Mr. Fergusson thinks that “the key to most 
of our mysteries is hidden in the African 
deserts,” and he is not far wrong; but that key 
he has just missed finding; and it is no other 
than it that we now produce. Africa is clearly a 
great centre whence not only dolmens but other 
monumental forms, and especially concentric 
circled ones, emanated; although, probably, it 
had many of them in common with those of the 
aboriginal Asiatic continent, before the lower 
countries came above sea level. 

In North Africa, as instanced by Mr. Fer- 
gusson, dolmens and other stone monuments, 
occur in tens of thousands, many of them of 
prodigious dimensions; and not only dolmens 
simply, but dolmens centred in concentric stone 
circles, one, two, three, and fourfold ;* concen- 
tric stone circled tumuli crowned with dolmens ; 
round towers in concentric circled series of 
walled masonry; cairns in “ quadrangular en- 
closures”’ (to use words in the Druidical re- 
cords) ; single stone circles; menhirs or single 
standing stones; even trilithons, exactly like 
those of Stonehenge ; and various others. Mr. 
Fergusson may well say, therefore, that pro- 
bably the key to many of our mysteries lies in 
the African deserts ; and he himself points the 
way to the discovery of the extreme antiquity 
of these mysteries and these monuments, as a 
class, however many may have since come 
scattering down to less ancient times, and to 
lower levels of country. 

Tn tracing so many of our crude Pagan monu- 
ments to the nearest continent, however, and to 
the earliest times, we must not overlook the fact 





* It is an interesting circumstance th 
photographs from Abyssinia in the so att —-< 
(but removed to make way for the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
collection) there was one, which we have seen, including a 
series of concentric circles amongst other symbols; and 
that an Abyssinian church was p lle ae in the Builder 
during the war, which was built or arranged in concentric 
circles, the most holy place being in the centre, with an 
altar or ark there placed, It is notable, in reference to 
the concentric circles carved on rocks in Northumberland 
and Argyleshire, that these are on high land. Anexample, 
was found in Wales a few years ago. Doubtless, 
owever, they were, in subsequent ages, carved on rocks 
or stones at lower levels, though their chief localities thus 
pend to have been on high land; and so long as that is 
bo case, a few exceptions are of little or no force against 
© general principle, either as regards carvings or as 
— megaliths, In reference to African circles, the 
slab from Carthage, with the circle and centre symbol on 
it, brought to the notice of the Society of Antiquaries bya 
Sets ae. ,George Godwin,—and published in the 
cheologia,” many years ago, is now more interesting 


and important than ever, 





| that there were those other great sources already 


referred to,—of equal antiquity in themselves, 
probably,—in the continental high lands of 
Asia and Asia Minor; but these were cer- 
tainly not the source, or at least the chief 
source, of the dolmens, though they, perhaps, 
were of the chambered tumuli, But the chief 
source of the simpler barrows was more pro- 
bably that which flowed from Upper Asia by 
the Scythian and Teutonic route, through the 
great plain of Europe, where earth was more 
plentiful, and rocks were less so, than in the 
higher, earlier, and more mountainous and rocky 
routes. These tumuli of the Steppes of Asia 
were usually surmounted by a human figure 
called a baba, one of which is represented in Mr. 
Fergusson’s book, with carvings behind of some- 
thing like the Y and A symbols crossing each 
other; one, A, the masculine symbol above, and 
the other, Y, the feminine, below. A Russian 
barrow, on being levelled, was found to have, on 
the natural surface, a series of four concentric 
circles in stones (the genesis of our great circles, 
Mr. Fergusson thinks), with a central chair or 
kistvaen enclosed. There are stone circles at 
Caboul. Little seems to be known of the great 
Thibetan plateau, however, or even of its Hima- 
layan and other mountain borders, especially the 
western, whence the barrow-rearers must have de- 
scended ; but India is a great field for rude stone 
monuments, such as menhirs, trilithons, and dol- 
mens, as in the hills inhabited by the Khassia 
tribes, and in the west of India, where there are 
also a variety of cairns, stone circles, and holed 
dolmens. Chambered tumuli and other forms of 
the Black Sea district, Lydia, &c., which pro- 
bably emanated, originally, from Upper Asia, 
independently altogether, or nearly so, of glacial 
restrictions, through the plateaus of Persia and 
Asia Minor, came chiefly, it may be, by the 
southern or Aryan route, between the first or 
African descent and the third or North Asian 
ones; unless, indeed, they were a cross between 
the African dolmen and the Asiatic barrow, both 
in Britain and in Western Asia. 

The fact (if it be a fact) that certain tumuli, 
kisted or not kisted or dolmened, stone circles, 
dolmens, or any other forms of gigantic Pagan 
monument were erected in the Christian era, or 
at the close of the Pagan era, either in Britain, or 
in Asia or Africa, and even were the proof clear 
and unquestionable in all such cases, is no evi- 
dence whatever that other monuments of a like 
order, or the main mass of such monuments, 
were not erected throughout the whole of the 
pre-historical and Pagan era, which is now 
clearly extended back to the glacial epoch,— 
probably 50,000 years ago. As regards one of 
the most ancient forms probably of all those 
introduced into the British isles,—the dolmens, 
—these were too hard a nut to crack; and 
really Mr. Fergusson has scarcely attempted it, 
but has swallowed the nut whole without crack- 
ingitat all. He has not even tried to show when 
any British dolmen ever was erected, unless in a 
failure to identify one of them,—‘“ Arthur’s 
Quoit,’’—-with King Arthur as an historical per- 
sonage. There is truly nothing for us to dis- 
prove in this respect therefore, because there is 
nothing but mere assertion to meet. As regards 
the chambered tumuli, stone circles, &c., we 
shall have some remarks to make, as well as in 
connexion with the dolmens and kistvaens, when 
we speak of the probable purposes of such 
monuments. Mr. Fergusson considers these 
rude structures in general, with certain excep- 
tions, as being sepulchral and also simulative of 
sepulchral rites, and as works of ancestor-rever- 
encing or departed-spirit-worshipping peoples. 
Our remarks, affirmative and otherwise, we must 
make in another article. 








THE LATE MR. EDWARD WALTERS, 
ARCHITECT. 


On the 22nd of January, 1872, there died at 
No. 11, Oriental-terrace, Brighton, of pleurisy, in 
the 64th year of his age, Mr. Edward Walters, an 
architect who during a professional practice of 
about thirty years in the city of Manchester and 
its neighbourhood produced a series of important 
and most original works, which have imparted a 
marked character of dignity and picturesque 
effect to what was before an uninteresting, 
although an important, provincial city, and have 
achieved a lasting reputation for theaccomplished 
man who produced them. 

Edward Walters was born in December, 
1808, at No. 11, Fenchurch-buildings, in the City 





of London. His father, Mr. John Walters, was a 


fellow pupil with James Savage, Joseph Woods 
(author of “Letters of an Architect from Italy,” 
and the architect of the Commercial Sale Kooms, 
Mincing-lane), Whichcord the elder, Anson the 
elder, Ashpitel the elder (?), and Suter, in the 
office of Daniel Alexander. Mr. John Walters 
resided and carried on business at No. 11, Fen- 
church-buildings, as was usual at that time, His 
principal work was the old Auction Mart, London, 
at the corner of Bartholomew-lane and Throgmor- 
ton-street, which was lately pulled down by the 
Estates Company, and the site is now occupied 
by the northern portion of the Alliance Bank. 
The Auction Mart was an imposing structure, 
but was very much disfigured by the subsequent 
addition of skylights in the roof. He aiso de- 
signed Shadwell Church, the tower of which is well 
proportioned, and St. Philip’s Church, Stepney, 
built upon ground belonging to the London 
Hospital, of which institution he was surveyor. 
This latter building was one of the earliest 
attempts at the revival of Gothic architecture, 
and is a very creditable, although, of course, a 
very imperfect work viewed by the light of our 
present knowledge of Gothic art. Mr. John 
Walters died at a comparatively early age, 
leaving a widow, sister of Mr. Anson, senior, 
who survived him many years; a son, the 
subject of this notice ; and a daughter, still iving. 

Edward Walters was educated chiefly at 
Brighton, and was a youth at school at the time 
of his father’s death. He shortly afterwards 
came to London, and entered the office of Mr. 
Isaac Clarke, now of Lime-street-square, who 
had been a pupil of his father, and had then 
recently commenced business. He was not 
articled to Mr. Clarke, but remained with him 
for two or three years, and obtained the rudi- 
ments of an architectural education. His first 
professional employment after leaving Mr. Clarke 
was in the office of the late Mr. Thomas Cubitt, 
from whence he entered that of Mr. Lewis 
Vulliamy, where he was the contemporary of 
Mr. Owen Jones. He also for some time 
assisted the late Mr. John Wallen, and after- 
wards became assistant to Sir John Rennie, by 
whom he was sent to Constantinople in March, 
1832, to superintend the building of a Small 
Arms Factory and some additions to the Arsenal 
for the Turkish Government.* 

Mr. Walters remained at Constantinople until 
the completion of the works in 1837, when he 
returned to England, in company with his friend 
Mr. W. H. Barlow, the engineer to the Midland 
Railway Company, who had been sent out to 
superintend some works at the same place for 
Messrs. Maudslay. They left Constantinople in 
the month of August, 1837, visiting Smyrna, 
Malta, Sicily, and travelling through Calabria to 
Naples. Thence they went to Rome, Florence, 
and Pisa, and by;Leghorn and Marseilles to Paris, 
arriving at Dover on the last day of January, 
1838. The friendship which was thus early 
established between Mr. Walters and Mr. W. H. 
Barlow was continued with the greatest possible 
satisfaction to both, until Mr. Walters’s decease. 
They frequently consulted each other upon 
points relating to their respective professional 
practice, and worked together with the most 
cordial feelings of amity. In 1860 they were 
associated in the laying out of a portion of the 
Midland Railway, between Ambergate and 
Manchester, of which Mr. W. H. Barlow was 
the engineer ; and several of the stations on this 
line were built from Mr. Walters’s designs. 

It is evident, from a consideration of his 
works, that he must at some time have studied 
the proportions of some of the Italian palaces, 
particularly those of Genoa and Venice ; but he 
does not seem to have made any admeasurements, 
the drawings which are preserved being coloured 
sketches, executed with considerable force, and 
the point of view selected with a just eye for 
effect. It is possible that if he ever made any 
drawings they may have been destroyed, as he 
was extremely jealous of his early drawings 
being made public, and frequently tore up his 
youthful designs when he came across them. 

Whilst at Constantinoplethe'made the acquaint- 
ance of the late Mr. Cobden, who, being at that 
time in ill-health, had undertaken a journey in 
the East for the purpose of recruiting his health, 
and at the same time to endeavour to obtain the 
secret of the method of producing the beautiful 
colour called Turkey Red, which is largely used in 





* He made an elaborate design for a palace for the 
Sultan during his residence at Constantinople, a perspec- 
tive of which was exhibited at the Institute. This design 
was never carried out, and this circumstance has, in all 
probability, led to the statement in a Manchester paper 








that he was appointed architect to the Sultan, 
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certain textile fabrics. With Mr. Cobden Edward 
Walters formed a warm friendship, and at that 
gentleman’s suggestion he resolved to establish 
himself at Manchester, although at that time he 
had no friends in that city, but, on the contrary, 
all his relations and connexions were in the 
metropolis. He accordingly established himself, 
in 1839, on the ground-floor of No. 20 (now 
No. 24), Cooper-street, in which house he 
carried on business until his retirement, migra- 
ting only from the ground-floor to the first-floor, 
and there his business is continued by his 
successors, Messrs. Barker & Ellis. His energy 
of character, his strict uprightness, and genial 
manners procured him friends, and he eventually 
acquired a considerable practice, after passing 
through an interval of doubt and difficulty. 

At that period most works of any importance 
in Manchester were entrusted to Mr. Richard 
Lane, whose designs were in the prevailing 
style of the early part of this century, strictly 
Classic, and founded on Greek models, — a 
style which Sir Robert Smirke made popular. 
Lane’s most successful work is the Manchester 
and Salford Savings Bank, at the corner of 
King-street and Pall Mall. He also built 
the Town-hall, Salford; St. John’s Church, 
Higher Broughton; and several churches and 
chapels, one of which, the Pendleton Independent 
Chapel (built in 1846), has a front designed 
“after the manner of Whitby Abbey, de- 
lineated in Sharpe’s Abbeys of Yorkshire,” and 
a cast-iron roof. Sir Charles Barry, who designed 
the Royal Institution in Mosley-street, erected 
in 1823, had just completed the Athenxum. 
Cheetham-hill Church was built by Mr. T. W. 
Atkinson, of London, in 1836-9, and the same 
architect designed the Manchester and Liverpool 
Bank, Spring-gardens. 

The whole field of employment seemed barred 
to Mr. Walters; and, being a perfect stranger, 
his early life in Manchester was one of struggle 
and anxiety. 

One of Mr. Walters’s earliest commissions was 
a warehouse for Mr. Cobden at No. 16, Mosley- 
street. This is a plain, unpretending building ; 
the ground-floor of stone, and the upper part of 
red brick, but although there is a certain refine- 
ment in the details which distinguishes it, it does 
not materially differ from other Manchester ware- 
houses erected about the same time. 

In the early part of his career he was chiefly 
employed in designing chapels and schools and 
residences in the suburbs of the ordinary villa 
type. In 1844, however, he built Oakwood Hall, 
a mansion of some extent of a Tudor character, 
upon the drawings of which he bestowed great 
care and study, most of them being drawn by 
himself. 

It has been attributed to him by a contem- 
porary that he designed some of the churches 
forming part of the scheme for building “ten 
churches’”’ in Manchester proposed by the late 
Canon Stowell, but this does not appear to have 
been the case. Mr. Walters held aloof from the 
established clergy, but built several buildings for 
dissenting denominations, and had at one time a 
son of Dr. Halley’s predecessor, Dr. McAll, for 
whom he built Cavendish-street Chapel, as a 
pupil. He did not ally himself, however, with 
any sect. 

The same journal falls into the mistake of 
attributing the church in Grosvenor-square to 
Mr. Walters, which is not by him. He'designed, 
however, the Free Church in Oxford-street, at 
the corner of Grosvenor-square, and this may 
have led to the error alluded to. 

The first work that brought him into 
prominent notice, and developed his special 
talent, was a warehouse built, in 1851, for Messrs. 
Brown & Co., at the corner of Aytoun-street and 
Portland-street, and this was so pleasing in 
design, and so original in treatment, that the 
old-fashioned Manchester warehouse style was 
discarded, and Italian Renaissance buildings 
became the fashion. This warehouse was 
quickly followed by others in Portland-street, 
among which may be named that for Messrs. 
Kershaw, Leese, Sidebottom, & Co., Messrs. 
Jackson’s, one at the corner of Lower Mosley- 
street (Mr. C. P. Henderson’s), and others in 
the central part of the city. 

By reference to the list of Mr. Walters’s 
works given at the end it will be seen that his 
progress in his profession was at first slow. In 
1847 John Dalton and Corporation streets were 
opened, and considerable improvement became 
manifest in the architectural character of Man- 
chester. The Branch Bank of England, designed 
by Mr. Cockerell, was opened in 1847. The 
Royal Exchange was enlarged by Alexander 





Mills in the same year. In 1849 Sir Benjamin 
Heywood’s Bank, at the corner of St. Ann’s- 
square, by J. E. Gregan, was built, and other 
important buildings erected in the city. Mr. 
Walters soon obtained a considerable share of 
practice, and from about the year 1848 to 1860 
was the leading architect in Manchester. He 
designed in succession a number of handsome 
warehouses, each in extent exceeding the 
majority of palaces, as well as numerous houses 
in the suburbs. In 1853 he obtained the Free 
Trade Hall in a limited competition. In 1860 
he designed the Manchester and Salford Bank, 
in Mosley-street, a very charming composition, 
by some considered his chef d’euvre, and in the 
same year the picturesque stations on the Mid- 
land Railway, among which may be specially 
mentioned those at Bakewell, and Miller’s Dale, 
near Matlock, Bath. After 1860 his popularity 
tosome extent declined in the face of the energy 
and determination of some of the younger 
members of the profession, and as he was of too 
proud and sensitive a nature to enter into what 
he considered a derogatory conflict with his 
brethren, he gradually withdrew from active 
practice. 

With very few exceptions, the whole of Mr. 
Walters’s works are founded on the style of the 
Italian Renaissance treated in the fullest, freest, 
and most intelligent manner. His earlier Gothic 
designs are poor and meagre, but the church in 
Cavendish-street is finely proportioned, and 
although the detail may not bear critical exami- 
nation, it is a noble building, and will not suffer 
by comparison with any of the Gothic buildings 
of the same period. In all his compositions there 
is great breadth of design, a fine eye for propor- 
tion, a decided originality in combination, and a 
very careful study of detail. His work is 
throughout of the most conscientious character ; 
it is the product of his own mind, and was 
carried out by his own hand. Of late years he 
was, however, greatly assisted by two gentlemen 
who became his partners, and ultimately suc- 
ceeded him in his business on his retirement, 
whom he entirely reared and educated, sending 
them to study in Italy in order to qualify them 
for the position they were to occupy. 

One of his last serious efforts in competition 
was a noble Classic design for the Manchester 
Assize Courts. This was not successful; 
and his want of success had a very painful 
effect upon his sensitive nature. He shortly 
afterwards retired from the active practice 
of his profession, resigning the business 
into the hands of his former pupils, Messrs. 
Barker and Ellis. He still, however, continued to 
take some interest in the practice of his suc- 
cessors, and only finally withdrew from a pro- 
fession to which he was much attached, and in 
which he had so well and so intelligently prac- 
tised in the year 1865. After this time he 
resided a good deal abroad, passing the winter 
generally in Italy, but making frequent visits to 
London. 

Mr. Walters was singularly modest and un- 
obtrusive in character, but his social qualities 
were of the highest order, and endeared him 
greatly to the many friends he found in 
Manchester, with whom he was on terms of the 
most cordial kind, as well as those who had 
known him in his youth. He was never married, 
and, although most courteous in his demeanour 
to women, he was not fond of female society. 

He was most conscientious and laborious in 
his professional work, making a large number of 
his drawings himself, and altering and retouch- 
ing frequently until the last moment. He was 
very particular as to the profile of his mouldings, 
upon which he bestowed great attention. Most 
of the warehouses in Manchester face to the 
northward, for the sake of the light, and on this 
account there is very little opportunity for 
obtaining any effects of light and shade upon 
those portions. For this reason the mouldings 
were, to some extent, exaggerated, and their 
proportions are slightly increased as they recede 
from the eye, in order to emphasise them, or, as 
Mr. Walters expressed it, to “make them read.” 
This will account for, what may appear to those 
who are accustomed to the delicacy and reti- 
cence of the Italian prototypes of these build- 
ings, an apparent coarseness of detail which 
is observable in his works. ‘This peculiarity is 
more apparent than real, and is due to a careful 
study of the conditions under which the buildings 
were to be seen, and the dulness and opacity of 
the atmosphere at Manchester. There is in Mr. 
Walters’s works in the city no attempt to obtain 
effect from the sky-line; the roofs of his city 





buildings are almost universally hidden, and 


they derive all their value from the judicious 
proportions of their masses. 

Mr. Walters’s integrity and sense of honour 
were of the highest order, and it is to the credit 
of the people of Manchester that these qualities 
were appreciated by them as they deserved to 
be appreciated. To Mr. Walters is due the credit 
for having introduced into Manchester the system 
of taking out quantities as practised in London, 
and the abolition of the equivocal relation that 
formerly existed between architects and builders 
in the matter of quantities. Formerly it was 
the custom for the bills of quantities to be pre- 
pared in the architect’s office, and the charges 
were paid by the whole of the builders tendering. 
If the quantities were prepared by a surveyor, 
the architect received a commission upon the 
amount charged for them. Mr. Walters, by the 
force of his example, did away with this un- 
satisfactory state of things, and promoted a 
more honourable, and at the same time a more 
cordial, relationship between architect and con- 
tractor. A contemporary organ of the building 
interest (the Builders’ Trade Circular), in com- 
menting on Mr. Walters’s death, remarks on this 
subject :— 


“Mr. Walters was not popular among his brother 
architects and seldom associated with them; but he had 
the respect and confidence of the builders in a very marked 
degree. He was astrict man in having his work well 
done, and his plans and specifications faithfully carried 
out, but a man of rare integrity. If a contractor gained 
his confidence it was not easily shaken. Sometimes a 
greedy client would try to gct more than he was entitled 
to. With weaker men this sort of thing too often suc- 
ceeds; but in the hands of Mr. Walters the builder was 
safe, No fear of giving offence in ery prevented 
him doing justice to his tradesmen. He had a generous, 
warm heart, and his sympathies were strongly in favour of 
those who assisted him in carrying out his designs. He 
never failed to treat master or workman with kindly con- 
sideration, and the builders of Manchester entertain a pro- 
found respect for his memory.” 


The Manchester Critic of the 16th of last 
December, in a series of papers on Manchester 
Architecture, past, present, and to come, 
reviewed Mr. Walters’s works, and dwelt justly 
on the influence of his taste and common sense 
upon the buildings erected in Manchester during 
the last thirty years. We reprint a small portion 
of it, though our earlier volumes contain full 
reviews of his various works :— 


‘‘ There can be no doubt that Manchester architecture 
must be criticised, and its quality estimated through the 
medium of its warehouses; those huge receptacles of 
manufactured goods, the buying and selling of which con- 
stitute what is commonly called ‘the Manchester trade :” 
in fact, Manchester is unmistakably a city of warehouses ; 
the architectural character of the town is mainly derived 
from these buildings, inasmuchas the effect of whole streets 
depends upon their architectural treatment. The rebuild- 
ing of the old square-block warehouses inaugurated a 
new era in the history of architectural art, and opened out 
a wide field for the display of artistic powers, and an ex- 
penditure of money, the result of increased commerce and 
a livelier appreciation of the beautiful and of the refining 
influences of art. : 

The task of inaugurating this new era in art devolved 
upon an architect whose name will always be held in 
esteem by his professional brethren, and whose genius 
will, we think, be wets gag —— 
of his fellow citizens ;—to Mr. Walters, indeed, Man- 
chester owes a debt of gratitude for the wonderful change 
which he wrought in the meprarace of the town, and for 
the respect which he won for the enterprise and spirit of 
Manchester merchant princes. The time was ripe for 
such a revolution in artistic thought, and Mr. Walters 
came upon the scene with an educated mind and a refined 
intellect, and the results soon become — as one 
after another, with astonishing rapidity, his stately piles 
reared themselves in our midst. : 

We well remember the surprise and wonder excited by, 
we think, his first great warehouse, the one built for 
Messrs. Brown & Co., at the corner of Aytoun-street and 
Portland-street : the style was new ; there was a freshness 
and purity about it which quickly took hold of men’s 
minds, and the tuilding of Italian warehouses became 
almost a rage. This warehouse was quickly followed by 
others in Portland-street, including the one for Kershaw, 
Leese, & Sidebottom, one at the corner of Lower Mosley- 
street and Oxford-street; then followed the Free Trade 
Hall, the Manchester and Salford Bank, and many other 
buildings,” 

This article was written during Mr. Walters’s 
lifetime, and the same paper, referring a few 
weeks afterwards to his decease, spoke in feeling 
terms of Mr. Walters’s ability, and concluded 
with the observation :— 


‘It always seemed a cause for regret that Mr. Walters, 
when eneaged in active practice, did not mingle more inti- 
mately with his professional brethren; but no doubt on 
account of the unfortunate relations and ay! jealousies 
existing among members of the profession in this city this 
retirement is to be accounted for. Mr. Walters has 
passed from among us respected by all with whom he came 
in contact, and leaving the mark of his genius in lasting 
monuments in the streets of Manchester.” 

The work upon which Mr. Walters’s fame will 
chiefly rest is, the Free-trade Hall in Peter- 
street, the scene of the “ Peterloo massacre ’’ in 
1819, and then called St. Peter’s Fields, which 
was inaugurated on October 9th, 1856. It was 
built on the site of a hall of the same name, in 
which the Anti-Corn’ Law Meetings were held. 





It was erected by subscription among a very 
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Kmited number of residents in Manchester, and 
eost 25,0001. without fittings. The hall is 135 ft. 
long, and 78 ft. wide, and only 52 ft. in height. 
It was originally intended to be 64 ft. high, but 
acoustic considerations induced a curtailment of 
its proportions. In addition to the hall proper 
there is an assembly-room, 76 ft. by 37 ft., and 
28 ft. high, approached by a separate staircase, 
with a supper-room over, a drawing-room, 40 ft. 
6 in. by 24 ft.,and other apartments. The prin- 
cipal front measures 153 ft. and the total height 
is 75 ft. The entire building covers an area of 
2,300 square yards. The galleries will accom- 
modate 754, and the floor of the hall will seat 
3,156 persons, making a total of 3,910 persons, 
allowing 18 in. of seat to each individual. 

There is a view of the principal front of this 
building in the Builder for 1856, vol. xiv., p. 526, 
and another view in the Illustrated London News 
for October 11th, 1856, which was taken from 
the drawing exhibited at the Architectural Ex- 
hibition in 1856 (No. 14). 

Mr. T. Roger Smith, in his useful essay on the 
** Acoustics of Public Buildings,” in “ Weale’s 
Series,” founded on a paper read at the Institute 
ef Architects, in 1860, refers to the Free Trade 
Hall as “‘one of the best examples that can be 
presented of a successful public room of the 
largest size.” He proceeds to describe the 
means that have been taken to prevent echo at 
the end of the hall, and remarks :— 

“This room, when empty, possesses a good deal of 
sonority, but when full is excellent in the extreme, either 
for music or public speaking. The amount of resonant 
material enghores is not great, although there is a good 
deal about the orchestra, the part of the building where it 
will be of most service. Considerable resonance is, how- 
ever, produced by the large space above the ceiling, and 
‘by the fact that there is a hollow space under the floor. 
The included mass of air is probably also nearly as large 
a3 could be safely set in motion; so that, in all proba- 
bility, the architect of this hall may be considered to have 
approached as closely as was either salutary or safe that 
limit of capacity or sonority, to have exceeded which 
would have spoiled the success of his undertaking.” 

The dimensions of the Free Trade Hall are, 
length, 135 ft.; width, 78 ft.; height, 52 ft. 
(originally intended to be 64 ft.); so that, 
as Mr. Smith observes, the height bears 
exactly to the width and approximately to the 
length the simple numerical relation of 2 to 3 
and 2 to 5, the unit being 26 ft. The total 
cubic content may be roughly stated as about 
500,000 ft. 

The published illustrations of Mr. Walters’s 
works are not numerous. Amongst them are 
illustrations of the Chapel in Cavendish-street, 
built for Dr. Halley, an Independent minister of 
some reputation in Manchester, given in the 
IUustrated News for 1849, vol. x., p. 181, and in 
@ periodical which had but a brief existence, the 
Architect, 1849, vol. i., p. 339. The Cavendish- 
street Schools are illustrated in the Builder, 
vol. vii., page 103. 

In the notice accompanying the engraving in 
the Illustrated London News no mention is made 
of the architect, although it is evident from the 
accuracy of the description that the particulars 
must have been supplied by him. 

There is a view of the Free Trade Hall in the 
illustrated London News, October 11, 1856, but, 
it does not do justice to the building ; the vigour 
and solidity of the original being quite lost. 

There is no good view of the interior of the 
hall published. An attempt has been made to 
photograph it, but it has not been successful. 
There are a plan and section of the hall engraved 
in Mr. T. R. Smith’s “Acoustics of Public 
Buildings.” 

An illustration of Messrs. Kershaw’s Warehouse, 
Portland-street, is given in Knight’s ‘Com. 
panion to the Almanack,” 1854, p. 258. 

Mr. Walters was a frequent contributor to the 
Architectural Exhibition. The first exhibition 
‘was held in 1849, but his name does not appear 
as an exhibitor. In 1850, when the exhibition 
was held at the Suffolk-street Gallery, he ex- 
hibited a garden elevation of a Mansion proposed 
to be built near Manchester (52) ; Oldham-road 
Chapel, Manchester, described as then building 
at Manchester (125) ; Entrance-gate and Lodge 
to Beechwood Hall, Cheshire (131). 

In 1852 he exhibited a House for Mr. J. McLaren, 
at Manchester (28); a Warehouse erected at 
Manchester for Messrs. Callender, Sons, & 
Dodgshon (72); a House at Rivington Pike, 
near Bolton, for Peter Martin, esq. (82) ; Messrs. 
Brown & Co.’s Warehouse, then building (153). 
In 1854-5 he did not exhibit. In 1855-6 
he exhibited a group of Commercial Buildings 
lately ereeted in Manchester. In 1856-7 he 
exhibited a composition of buildings, lately 
erected at Manchester (1) ; the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester (14); and Warehouses, Marsden. 


street, Manchester (105). In 1857-8 and 1859, 
his name does not appear in the catalogue. In 
1860 the Manchester Assize Court competition 


took place. 

Mr. Walters does not appear to have contri- 
buted to the Architectural Exhibition after the 
year 1856-7. He had a strong dislike to ex- 
hibiting designs, and when urged to do so, gene- 
rally refused, alleging that designs gave no idea 
of the appearance of a building when finished, 
and that when completed he would have the 


building photographed. 

Mr. Walters was a Liberal in politics, and an 
ardent Free-trader. He was one of the pro- 
moters of the Morning Star, the organ of the 
Manchester School, which, although it did good 
service in familiarising the country with the 
doctrines of its party, was unsuccessful as a 
newspaper. Mr. Walters lost what money he 
had invested in the undertaking, but was proud 
of the sacrifice he had made for the sake of his 
principles. He was, however, as a rule, ex- 
tremely reticent with regard to himself, and was 
averse to expressing his opinions openly, although 
he felt deeply upon public questions. Almost 
his only London work, which he obtained through 
this connexion, was the offices of the Morning 
Star, in Dorset-street, Fleet-street, erected about 
1856, the date of the establishment of that 


paper. 

The following is a list of Mr. Walters’s 
principal works, for which we are indebted to 
Messrs. Barker & Ellis. The list is, however, 
incomplete, and does not include some of his 
early designs and alterations, nor buildings not 
strictly of an architectural character :— 


1839.—Residence for Mr. E. Lloyd. 

1841.—Union Chapel ; Scotch Kirk, Manchester. 

1842.—Granby-row Church; Queen’s Hotel; Broughton- 
road Chapel and Schools. 

1844.—Oakwood Hall, for Mr. Ormrod Heyworth; St. 
Andrew’s Free Church, Oxford-street, corner of Gros- 
venor-square. 

1845.—Warehouse for Mr. 8. Schwabe; Residence for 
Mr. T. Critchley; Darwen Chapel and Schools; Scotch 
Kirk, Bolton. 

1846.—Residence for Mr. Whitlow. 

1848.—Warehouse for Mr. Thos. Cooke; Residence for 
Mr. Thos. Ridgway ; Residence for Mr. W. Morris; Black- 
pool Chapel. i‘ 

1849.—Oldham-road Chapel ; Stockport Chapel ; Middle- 
ton Schools, 

1850.—Residence for Mr. J. Leigh; Residence for Mr. 
J. McLaren, Whalley Range; Residence for Mr. Peter 
Martin, Rivington-Pike; Residence for Mr. W. Hadfield. 

1851.—Warehouse, Portland-street, for Mr. Jas. Brown; 
Warchouse, Charlotte-street, for Messrs. W. R.Callender ; 
Residence for Mr. Wm. Bellhouse; Residence for Sir 
Joseph Whitworth, 

1852.—Warehouse, Portland-street, for Messrs. Ker- 
shaw, Leese, & Co.; Residence for Mr. Henry Bury; 
Residence for Mr. J. Leese; Residence for Mr. E. R. 
Langworthy; Billiard-room for Mr. T. B. Potter; Resi- 
dence for Mr. W. J. Tate ; Knott-mill Chapel. 

1853.—Free Trade Hall (opened in 1856) ; Warehouse 
for Messrs, Gruner, Schmidt, & Co.; Residence for Mr, 
Jas. Brown. 

1854.—Warehouse for Mr. C. P. Henderson, 

1855.—Warehouse for Mr. Wm. Atkinson ; Warehouse 
for Mr. J. C. Harter; Warehouse for Messrs. Jones, 
Brothers. 

1856.—Warehouse for Messrs. Beaver, Higson, & Co. ; 
Warehouse for Messrs. Williams, Scott, & Co. ; Residence 
for Mr. Peter McLaren, Irlam. 

1857.—Manchester and Salford District Bank, Warring- 
ton; Residence for Mr. J. Williams. 

1858.—Warehouse, Portland-street, for Messrs, E. & J. 
Jackson. 

1859.—St. Helen’s Bank; Ashbury Carriage Company’s 
Works ; Residence for Mr. T. Ashton, Didsbury. 

1860.—Liverpool, London, and Globe Insurance Office, 
King-street ; Manchester and Salford Bank, Mosley- 
street; Residence for Mr. T. Wrigley; Buxton Station, 
Bakewell Station, Longstone Station, Miller’s Dale 
Station, Rowsley Station, and Hassop Station, on the 
Midland Railway; Manchester and Liverpool District 
Bank; Warehouse for Mr. E. R. Langworthy; Warehouse 
for Mr. Leo Schuster; Residence for Mr. E. Boden; 
Residence for Mr. G. Crosfield; Lymm Chapel. 

1861.—Warrington Public Hall ; Southport Chapel. 

1865.—Warehouse for Mr. Dewhurst. 








ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS, ROYAL 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


Arcuirects, here as elsewhere, meet with but 
scant justice at the hands of their fellow artists, 
the painters. Ifasmall space at either side of 
the entrance to the galleries is allotted to archi- 
tectural drawings, it is talked of as a good- 
natured concession to a kind of thing which is 
only by courtesy called art. The architect has 
more int:actable materials to work with than the 
painter, but form and composition, light and 
shade, are as essential requisites to the success- 
ful performance of the one kind of work as the 
other. That a moderate degree of success is 
more easy of attainment with the brush and 
palette than with the square and compass, is 
shown by the fact that several exhibitors of 
paintings in these galleries began their career as 
architects, but we cannot point to a single 
‘example of the converse. The painter, too, is 








indebted for much of his material to the archi” 
tect, as is shown by the considerable number of 
views of purely architectural subjects exhibited ; 
and although it may be pleaded that these are, 
in great measure, indebted to the mellowing hand 
of time for their artistic value, and that the new 
works lack that interest, it may also be safely 
predicted that the new work will, in the course 
of time, be as suitable and as eagerly appro- 
priated by a new race of artists. 

The sister arts should go hand in hand, each 
lending grace to the other, and then we shall 
find, as in the palmy days of old, the walls of 
our public halls covered with works of high art. 
Mr. Dick Peddie is the first architect in Scotland 
who has taken a step in this direction. “The 
Telling Room of the Royal Bank of Scotland,” 
of one side of which we are presented with an 
elevation (768), is an elegant apartment, square 
on plan, and lighted by a dome supported upon 
four strongly pronounced arches. The details 
are simple, and effect is sought for by covering 
the broad wall surfaces with coloured decoration, 
and introducing four large paintings in the 
upper section of each arch, a much more artistic 
proceeding than loading the surface with plaster 
casts, as has been the practice hitherto in 
similar works. No. 779, “Interior of Inverness 
Cathedral, Alexander Ross.” This edifice con- 
sists of a nave, with aisles, clearstory, transepts, 
and apsidal choir, covered by a wagon-roof. The 
pillars are of red granite, and the roof richly 
decorated in colour. The effect is pleasing, but 
exhibits no particular marks of originality. 
No. 812 is a view of the exterior, showing two 
spires at the west end, a fléche at the intersec- 
tion of the crux, and an octagonal chapter-house. 
Nos..781 and 822 are drawings of the exterior and 
interior of a new church, Wood-green, Stafford- 
shire, by Edward Francis Clark, who seems to 
have a thorough knowledge of Gothic details, 
and, by a skilful combination of such, produces a 
happy result. 

No. 780, “Design for a proposed Free 
Church,” John Honeyman. Why a Free Church 
should be made to appear outwardly as if it had 
a chancel is to us a mystery. We know of one 
example where such an anamorphosis has been 
perpetrated, and it produces no small shock to 
one’s preconceived ideas, when, upon entering 
the building, the pulpit is seen at the opposite 
end to what appeared a chancel, and that that 
portion of the interior is fitted up with pews in the 
ordinary manner. An architectural work may 
be either the visible expression of the ideas of 
the designer, or it may be a composition pro- 
duced by grouping together old forms. Mr. 
Honeyman seems an adept at the latter and 
more easy mode of procedure; for both as to 
detail and general effect the design is far from 
being unpleasing, like the poetry of those who,— 


** Haunt Parnassus but to please the ear,” 


No two buildings could be more unlike than 
this and No. 787, “St. John’s Free Church, 
Leith.” There is no mistaking it for anything 
else than a Dissenting chapel. The fact that 
the interior is fitted up with galleries is apparent 
by a double tier of windows, and is emphasised 
by the stair leading thereto being indicated by a 
glazed arcade which follows its slope. A tower 
at the south-west angle is terminated by an 
open crown formed by eight flying buttresses 
meeting in a point: this feature has a poverty- 
struck wooden character about it, the lower tier 
of windows are unpleasantly near to the ground, 
and the upper tier terminate in gablets which 
are overwhelmed by an unnecessary parapet. 
The building is altogether too pretentious. No. 
824, “St. Luke’s, Dumbarton,” Robert Ander. 
son, is quite another affair; it is an Episcopal 
church, and looks like one. Nothing is over- 
done, and a satisfactory feeling of appropriate- 
ness and repose pervades the interior. The only 
peculiarity about it is that the side aisles are 
without lights, and are kept narrower and lower 
than is usually the case, and a greater height is 
consequently given to the clearstory. This, we 
think, a satisfactory arrangement, the light 
coming from above producing a fine effect. Mr. 
Anderson has restored the parish church of St. 
Vigeans in a satisfactory manner; it is a 
Medieval church appropriated to Presbyterian 
worship ; but instead of fitting up the chancel 
with pews, Mr. Anderson has set aside that 
space for the choir, and has placed the pulpit at 
one side, and not in the middle, as is usually 
done in similar circumstances. 

No. 808 is a very grand “ Design for a Scott 
Memorial Hall for the University of Edinburgh,” 
by Adolph Emil Melander. It is after (a long 
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way after) the Ducal Palace at Venice, is 
spanned by avast roof, out of which crop towers 
and pinnacles, turrets and canopies, producing a 
wonderful sky-line. How these features are to 
be supported is a mystery which a view of the 
interior could hardly solve. We doubt if the 
designer has made the attempt. No. 783, 
“Design for a Town-hall,’”’ William Nicholson, 
and No. 796, “ Design for a Club-house,” by the 
same, are common-place in the extreme, with- 
out a new feature in combination, No. 793, 
*Rosehaugh House, Ross-shire,’ as designed 
by Mr, Alexander Ross, is a Renaissance 
mansion, with a large display of plate-glass, 
and would be as inappropriate in the North 
as No. 814, by Messrs. McGibbon & Ross, 
a turreted Scottish baronial mansion, would 
be out of place in the New Forest, Hants, 
where it is proposed to erect it. The Renaissance 
mansion has a tower with a heavy-looking roof, 
which crushes it into an appearance of humility 
towards the mountains of the north; but the 
Scottish intruder asserts his nationality by thrust- 
ing aloft a series of lanky turrets. ‘ Honi soit 
qui mal y pense.” Cortachy Castle, Forfarshire, 
which is now in course of being restored by Mr. 
David Bryce, and of which a south-west view is 
given (831), is a very fine example of a Scottish 
baronial mansion. The main portion of the 
building is symmetrical, and not broken up into 
numerous small features, as is too often done in 
modern imitations, such as No. 813, ‘‘ Threave 
House, Kirkcudbrightshire,’” by Mr. C. G. H. 
Kinnear. An outside stair, supported upon a 
semicircular arcade, is a happy feature, and so is 
the clock tower in the angle; but the sky-line to 
the right of the tower is hard and unsatisfac- 
tory, and appears to have been done at a later 
period than the rest of the buildings. 

Mr, William Leiper has in “ Colearn, Perth- 
shire” (825), given a new and appropriate ex- 
pression to this style. It is difficult to point 
out wherein this design differs from many others 
lately produced; we can only say that it pos- 
sesses a distinct individuality, and has that 
aomething about it which characterises the 
works of the new school of Gothicists, It is 
homely and comfortable-looking, and elegant 
without being pretentious. 

No. 794, “Villa for Alex. McLaurin Monteith, 
esq., South-side, Edinburgh,” Fred. Thos. Pil- 
kington, This is the first instance we know of 
where Mr. Pilkington has stooped to use the 
vernacular villa architecture. Of its kind it is 
good, but that kind is very stale and un- 
interesting. 

No. 821, ‘“‘New Asylum, Lenzie,” being erected 
forthe Barony parish, Glasgow, by Messrs. Salmon, 
Son, & Ritchie, architects, is one of those widely 
scattered groups of buildings to which it is very 
difficult to impart artistic effect. No. 833, 
“‘ Memorial Cross,” to be erected by friends and 
pupils of the late Mr. John Charteris, Wamphray, 
is an appropiate Christian memorial. The sculp- 
ture represents the “Tree of Life and the 
Dragon bound,” treated after the manner of the 
decoration on Runic crosses. Mr. J. B. Pirie is 
a clever draughtsman, and presents us with “ An 
Architectural Idea” (823), a church with deeply- 
recessed windows, and much carving, to produce 
which would necessitate a larger outlay than 
can usually be commanded. The composition 
around the base of the tower is too crowded for 
good effect. 








ON JAPANESE ART. 


THe Japanese have, for thousands of years, 
worshipped at Nature’s shrine, watching her 
every movement, and noting every change of 
mood and costume with a loving eye, until each 
detail of her marvellous handiwork and each 
expression of her changeful face are imprinted 
on their minds, te be transferred to every work 
they set their hands to do. These words may 
strike you as being too strong, but I can assure 
you that a careful study of Japanese art will 
convince you that the Japanese artist is, perhaps 
more than any other, a devoted worshipper of 
Nature, and delights in nothing so much as in 
depicting her works. 

In the animal and vegetable worlds he is ever 
seeking for expressive action or lovely forms and 
combinations of colour ; and when satisfied with 
his research, how boldly and truthfully he 
depicts what has pleased his fancy,—sometimes 
with his thumb and finger dipped in ink; some- 
times with double brushes held in one hand, and 
used together with marvellous dexterity ; or, 
sometimes, with a laboured delicacy which 
makes us attempt tocalculate the time expended, 

















and, as is most frequently the case, break down 
in the calculation. 

Another remarkable trait in the character of 
the Japanese artist is his keen appreciation, and 
indeed intense love, for the humorous and 
grotesque. This is evidenced in his drawings, 
and more particularly in his ivory carvings. 
This fancy leads him very often into broad 
caricature, and into the representation of posi- 
tively indecent subjects. 

Of all the objects adopted by the Japanese 
artist for ornamentation, the most beautiful are 
birds and flowers ; and those over which he is 
least artistic are human figures. It appears 
that in depicting the human form the artist 
acknowledges some rules which restrict his fancy 
and neutralise his accurate observation. He 
submits to a conventionalised type, and goes on 
in one groove all his days. Notwithstanding 


this fact, great power and breadth of treatment 
are observable in his drawing of drapery ; and in | 


many instances one observes that action and 
pose have been well considered and carefully 
rendered. 

In colouring, the Japanese are, generally 
speaking, very skilful, adopting a quiet and 
refined style, and using full low-toned colours in 
preference to excessively brilliant ones. In this 
they differ from their neighbours, the Chinese. 
Of course I do not wish you to understand that 
the Japanese artists do not use bright colours, 
for few men know their value better ; but what 
I desire to convey is that they use them 
judiciously, and in comparatively small propor- 
tions, cleverly supporting and contrasting them 
with the secondaries and other compound 
colours they use in grounds in large masses 
generally. 

Much as we may admire the marvellous skill 
and delicacy of manipulation the art-works of 
Japan display, as artists ourselves, we must feel 
that we are constrained to more fully admire the 
exquisite feeling set forth in the designs of their 
ornamentation; and it is rarely that one can 
detect any hardness imparted to the designs 
through their laboured execution. This clearly 
proves that the workman is in all cases the 
artist, and that he is not merely reproducing in 
his peculiar material the designs created by the 
fancy of others. In Japan, therefore, we find 
in every branch of art-manufacture what we so 
much want in our own land,—the artist work- 
man. Combined with his artistic feeling, the 
artizan of Japan shows the greatest skill in 
manipulating the almost countless materials he 
presses into his service. We are informed that 
his tools are few, and of the simplest descrip- 
tion; and personal inspection of the collection 
of native implements in Siebold’s Museum, at 
Leyden, certainly corroborates this statement. 
It is a matter, therefore, of no small wonder 
how the Japanese workman can produce such 
absolute perfection of finish. The greatest 
possible dexterity of hand must be cultivated, 
along with accuracy of. eye; and time, that 
bugbear of the West, must be held in small 
account in the production of his art-works. 

The power of delineation displayed by 
Japanese artists is unquestionably great, and 
although they sometimes resort to careless and 
off-hand methods, they can display the greatest 
delicacy of touch, combined with the most per- 
fect freedom. I have one example of this, a 
bird resting on a spray with leaves and flowers, 
executed in Indian ink. There is not a particle 
of outlining in this sketch, each feather, branch, 
leaf, and flower-petal being executed with a 
single application of the brush, a few dark lines 
on the bird and leaves, and a few dots com- 
pleting the drawing. Notwithstanding the 
simple means and hasty manner adopted, the 
result is truly beautiful, and so expressive that 
nothing seems wanting to the eye. 

It seems strange that so much could be told 
by half a dozen up and down brush-strokes as is 
plainly told in the simplest Japanese sketch: 
but let the artist have a clear idea to set forth, 
and he will never fail to do so, eveninso humble 
a material as a grass blade. Nothing can exceed 
the grace infused into their representations of 
grasses, wild flowers, and creeping plants. Let 
any one who questions this, examine their 
ordinary illustrated books or the paintings often 
found on their beautiful Satsuma Ware. 

With such materials as grasses and creepers 
they seek to display the graceful negligence of 
Nature. When they desire to show her strength 
and vigour they depict the stately iris with its 
erect sword-blades and curling plumes; when 


they wish to show her lavish richness they throw | 
down showers of long drooping purple racemes, | 








or cover the picture with a profusion of giant 


chrysanthemums, or the beautiful rose-like 
flowers so much prized by the Japanese. 

In addition to the flowers mentioned, the lily, 
the lotus, the carnation, the convolvulus, and 
numerous other creeping plants are very com- 
monly represented. 

Trees are also favourite subjects with Japanese 
artists, and those most frequently observed are 
the palm, the fir, a tree bearing dense masses of 
white flowers, and another of spiky character, 
bearing white flowers and pink buds. The 
native name for the last tree, I am told by a 
Japanese gentleman, is Owmai: it bears fruit 
somewhat similar to our greengage, but is 
evidently not prized on that account, the fruit 
never being depicted. 

Perhaps of all the trees the fir is most often 
used, and the reason for this may be that it is 
held in considerable esteem on account of its. 
constant verdure and the great age which it is 
supposed to attain before it dies. The super- 
stitious amongst the Japanese believe that the 
fir-tree exercises some influence over the happy 
events of human life. 

Equally with the fir, the bamboo is much used 
for decorative purposes, and indeed it appears. 
to be held by the superstitious in similar vene- 
ration, and for similar reasons. The straight 
ascending habit of the bamboo, rendered un- 
monotonous by its frequent jointings, and its 
effective crown of foliage, have no doubt been 
the principal inducements for the artists to 
adopt it, and they certainly make good use of it, 
depicting its jointed stem, with an occasional 
leaf, on narrow upright spaces or such like, and. 
its spreading foliage and graceful leaves on 
panels or other broad fields. 

By all accounts the Japanese are passionately 
fond of dwarfed trees and shrubs, and their 
gardeners are remarkably skilful in the art of 
dwarfing. Such things as perfect trees, full of 
foliage and blossom, only a few inches high, are 
not uncommon. Meylan is stated to have seen 
in Japan, in the year 1826, a box 4 in. long, 
1} in. wide, and about 6 in. high, in which were 
growing and in healthy condition, a fir, a 
bamboo, and a plum-tree in full blossom. 

In the miniature gardens which are commonly 
attached to the better-class houses in the towns, 
dwarf trees, a few feet high, are usual objects. 
This taste for dwarfing has led to the dia- 
metrically opposite taste for unnaturally in- 
creasing the size of trees and flowers. Firs are 
reported to be seen in the country, of gigantic: 
proportions, and some fruit-bearing trees with 
blossoms as large as good-sized cabbages. 
Vegetables are likewise cultivated until they 
attain enormous size. 

The Japanese also delight in bouquets of 
flowers and branches, with which they ornament 
the interior of their simply-ordered apartments 
on all festive occasions. I said bouquets of 
flowers and branches; but the latter ought to- 
have been placed first; for branches, and wild- 
looking, distorted ones, too, figure largely in 
their composition. The Japanes” sonstruct their 
bouquets decidedly in a more urtistic manner 
than does any other nation under the sun. 

They frequently represent bouquets on works 
of porcelain and lacquer,—and what charming 
objects they always are! Dwarf trees and clusters. 
of giant flowers are associated together without 
the least attempt at symmetrical arrangement :: 
indeed, anything like uniformity or balance is. 
studiously avoided in these groupings. A piece 
of bamboo sometimes rises vertically from 
amidst the flowers, with a stray leaf or two of 
its own, a delicate creeper twining round it, or- 
a slender branch of some choice plant, stuck 
through a hole in its side, and deriving moisture 
from water contained within; or, when the- 
bamboo is of considerable size, with a perfect 
miniature fir or oak tree planted in soil con- 
tained in the top joint, and flourishing as luxuri- 
antly in its way, as its friends of the mountain. 
So far, we have a picture of the mild type of 
Japanese bouquets; but there is another, which 
may be termed the wild type, and, to me, the 
most interesting and artistic. This consists of 
dwarf trees, gigantean flowers, bamboos, &c., as 
before, with the startling addition of the most 
contorted and gnarled branches which badly 
brought-up trees might be expected to supply. 
These branches are sometimes devoid of foliage, 
or, at others, carry quaint tufts at their extre- 
mities, and, being so fantastically twisted, they 
wander about the bouquet in the most erratic 
manner ; or, when of an independent turn, strike 
off, tufts and all, yards from the vase in which 
they are planted. 
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Before leaving the subject of vegetation and 
its use in ornament, I may mention that the 
Japanese adopt a great variety of conven- 
tionalised floral forms in the construction of 
diapers, powderings, and such-like enrichments, 
where they cleverly combine them with purely 
geometrical patterns. 

Next to vegetation, the artists of Japan are 
most skilled in the representation of birds ; and 
they appear to have an equal love for depicting 
them. Here, again, we detect their painstaking 
and enthusiastic course of study, by the care and 
accuracy with which every action and favourite 
position of their birds is rendered. 

It is principally in their porcelain, lacquer, 
illustrated books, and original ‘drawings that we 
find the best specimens of their skill in this 
department; but I have frequently seen rare 
examples in their metal-work. Let the material, 
however, be what it may, wherever there is a 
bird there is food for our study and cause for 
our admiration. 

A law existed in Japan, and, no doubt, does 
now, that no firearms should be used within a 
radius of thirty miles from the Imperial Palace ; 
and this encouraged, to a great extent, the sport 
of falconry, and consequently the taste for de- 
picting scenes from it. The screens which the 
Japanese use so commonly in their dwellings as 
temporary partitions, are very frequently painted 
with such sporting scenes ; and many books are 
published entirely devoted to falconry. Both in 
these paintings and in illustrated books we find 
countless evidences of their skill in bird-drawing, 
and every conceivable position of the falcon and 
its quarry delineated. I possess two books on 
falconry, containing many woodcuts of great 
interest. 

The birds most frequently represented by 
the Japanese artists are storks, tame and wild 
ducks, wild geese, pheasants, ravens, hawks, 
falcons, and cocks and hens. 

The stork is held in a sort of semi-veneration 
by the Japanese, and adopted by them as the 
emblem of longevity. For these reasons, it is 
one of their most favourite objects, and is used 
as an ornament throughout the entire range of 
their arts. It is impossible to imagine any posi- 
tion which storks can assume that is not depicted 
by the Japanese artists, and it is likewise impos- 
sible to realise anything more artistic than their 
manner of treating them. 

There are two birds, one a variety of the 
pheasant, and the other a species of tame duck, 
called Kinmodsui, which, from their extreme 
beauty, form favourite studies for Japanese 
artists. 

The Japanese appear to have only one chi- 
merical bird, which, they believe, dwells in the 
high regions of the air, and descends, to bless 
the earth with its presence, only on the birth of 
a great emperor or some such extraordinary 
occasion. The name of this bird is Foo, and it 
is represented in art like a bird of paradise, with 
excessively rich plumage. This bird is not so 
generally introduced in art as the natural birds; 
and it appears to me that it is always in some 
way connected with royalty, and alludes to some 
remarkable event when itis introduced. Repre- 
sentations of this bird occur on several pieces of 
enamel in the possession of my friend Mr. James 
Lord Bowes, and are almost in every case asso- 
ciated with insignia of royalty, the most usual 
being that of Taikosama, the first secular 
monarch of Japan, A.D. 1585-91. I have seen 
the Foo several times on porcelain, and in a few 
instances in lacquer-work,—one is on the top of 
@ superb cabinet, also in the possession of Mr. 
Bowes, and another on a cabinet in my brother’s 
-collection. 

Kempfer remarks :—“ Considering the large- 
ness and extent of the Japanese empire, it is but 
‘Sparingly supplied with four-footed beasts, wild 
‘or tame. The former find but few desert-places, 
where they could increase and multiply, and 
follow their usual shy way of life. The latter 
are bred up only for carriage and agriculture. 
Pythagoras’s doctrine of the transmigration of 
the soul being received almost universally, the 
natives cat no flesh meat ; and living, as they do, 
chiefly upon vegetables, they know how to im. 
prove the ground to much better advantage than 
by turning it into meadows and pastures for 
breeding of cattle.” Such being the case, we 
cannot be surprised that natural animals are 
comparatively seldom depicted in their art-works. 
The horse is certainly often met with, sometimes 
alone, but more frequently with its rider, and 
always treated skilfully. 

The elephant is represented in the Buddhist 
temples, no doubt in allusion to India, the birth- 





place of that faith; and when it is used in other 
works of art, it is no doubt with some kindred 
idea. 

I do not remember ever having met with a 
single representation of a natural lion in Japanese 
art, but have seen a few tigers, although indif- 
ferently well done. The Japanese frequently 
represent a chimerical animal somewhat resem- 
bling a lion, commonly called by us the Kylin ; 
but what their ideas are in connexion with this 
animal I have been unable to clearly ascertain. 

The most important of the fabulous animals of 
Japan, and the one most frequently represented 
in art, is the dragon. Kempfer says :—“The 
chronicles and histories of their gods and heroes 
are full of fabulous stories of this animal. They 
believe that it dwells at the bottom of the sea, 
as in its proper. element. They represent it in 
their books as a huge, long, four-footed snake, 
scaly all over the body, like a crocodile, with 
sharp prickles along the back, but the head is, 
beyond the rest, monstrous and terrible. Some 
of the Japanese emperor’s cloth, his arms, 
scimitars, knives, and the like, as also the furni- 
ture and hangings of the Imperial Palace, are 
adorned with figures of this dragon, holding a 
round jewel or pearl in the right fore-claw. The 
Japanese dragon hath but three claws on each 
foot, whereby it is distinguished from the 
Chinese Imperial dragon, which is represented 
with five.” 

Foxes, monkeys, bears, dogs, cats, rats, 
rabbits, and frogs are amongst the animals most 
commonly met with in works of Japanese art ; 
and although generally cleverly rendered, deserve 
no special remark. 

A great variety of fishes are favourites with 
Japanese artists, and are invariably well drawn. 
Fish is one of the staple articles of food in 
Japan, and the fisherman’s trade is held in con- 
siderable esteem by the people. Both these 
facts have operated largely in making repre- 
sentations of fish, and indeed all marine produc- 
tions, very popular objects of art. 

The different ways in which fish are intro- 
duced by the Japanese artists are positively 
countless, but there are four ways which are 
more common than others, namely:—As dead 
and lying singly, or in twos or threes, across 
each other; as alive and swimming amidst 
curling waves; as in the act of being caught by 
the expert fisherman by rod or net; and as in 
the act of ascending a waterfall. 

The sea-tortoise or turtle in its natural form 
is occasionally depicted, but in art we more 
frequently meet with a fanciful modification of 
it. This consists of a tortoise, with a long and 
broad tail of hair issuing from the hinder half 
of its body. In this form it is called Mooke or 
Minogame, and is looked upon with considerable 
veneration as the emblem of long life and hap- 
piness. It is introduced in the ornamentation of 
screens and walls of the temples and palaces of 
the Japanese, and represented by their artists in 
every branch of their work. 

Cuttle-fish and shell-fish of all sorts are 
adopted by the Japanese, and executed with 
great skill in metal-work, ivory carving, lacquer- 
work, and painting. 

Insects are frequently represented, but gene- 
rally in connexion with other and more important 
objects. Fruit and leaves, for instance, are some- 
times shown partially eaten by insects; and we 
generally find a specimen of the depredators, in 
the act of eating, shown along with them. It is 
also common to find insects and birds together ; 
and a spider with its web stretched between the 
branches of a shrub, is also a favourite ornament ; 
and should we find a fallen leaf supported by 
the web, we need not ask why the artist put it 
there,—it is only a way he has of telling us what 
a strong thing a spider’s web is. 

I have said as much as I dare say at the pre- 
sent time with regard to objects of animated 
nature. I shall therefore add a few words upor 
the most characteristic inanimate objects, utilised 
for art purposes by the Japanese, and pass on to 
the consideration of the several departments of 
art manufacture and their peculiarities. 

The chief of all the inanimate objects utilised 
for art purposes by the Japanese, is the beautiful 
mountain, Fusiyama. This mountain is one of 
the most common illustrations in books, on 
porcelain, and on lacquer articles. It is nearly 
always represented as it appears from the 
suburbs of Yeddo, with its sharply-defined 
sloping sides and crown of snow. Fusiyama is 
an extinct volcano. The latest eruption on 
record was in 1767. It is considered sacred by 
the natives, and religious pilgrimages are made 
to it. 








Rocks, with waterfalls, or waves of the sea 
breaking over them, are often represented by the 
Japanese in the charming little pictures they 
paint on their porcelain and lacquer-work. . And 
driving rain, softly-falling snow, or a boisterous 
gale, appear to give great scope for the graphic 
delineation of these cunning craftsmen. Their 
way of representing a mist at sea is very 
amusing, positively nothing being shown but a 
few straight and curved lines, shaping upper 
portions of masts and sails. Imagination supplies 
the mist which obscures all the rest of the 
vessel. 

Sunset and moonlight are also very favourite 
representations, and are always cleverly ren. 
dered. 

Clouds are almost invariably present in land- 
scapes, or, indeed, almost every open-air scene, 
but are never welldrawn. The attempt to flatten 
them to meet the requirements of decorative art 
is almost a universal failure. 

There are countless other objects which are 
pressed into the service of the decorative artists 
of Japan, and I shall allude to many in the 
remaining portion of my paper: it is, however, 
impossible for me to describe them all, and, as I 
have mentioned the most prominent, it is not at 
all necessary. G. A. AUDSLEY. 








THE ENSUING IRISH EXHIBITION AND 
ITS PROSPECTS. 


Tue first general Irish Exhibition, it may be 
remembered, was in the year 1853, following 
close upon the great English or polynational one 
of 1851. The one in the sister kingdom had its 
impulse and certainty in the princely liberality 
of one man, Mr. William Dargan, a well-known 
railway contractor, since deceased, who on the 
24th of June, 1852, placed at the disposal of the 
Royal Dublin Society 20,0001., which he subse. 
quently increased by an additional 6,000/. towards 
defraying the expenses. It was opened in May 
by the Lord Lieutenant, and in the following 
August her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the 
Prince of Wales visited it. During its con- 
tinuance, which lasted within a few days of six 
months, it was fairly patronised; and, on the 
whole, considering that it was the first of its 
kind and defective in many of its arrangements, 
the receipts were large, but not large enough to 
make up losses through evident mismanagement 
and lack of proper organisation. 

The second Exhibition, which was more of the 
nature of a local one, took place in 1865, a glass 
and iron structure having been designed for the 
purpose. It is in this building that the forth- 
coming Exhibition is about to take place. Though 
there was a considerable influx of English and 
foreign visitors on the occasion of the second 
Exhibition in Dublin, still it was financially a 
failure; and a good deal may be attributed in 
this case also to bad management, lack of fore- 
sight, and want of business scrutiny in several 
of the departments, and also as to the funds. 

Both Exhibitions, however, had their useful 
ends, and gave an impulse to many dormant 
industries, which have since been successfully, 
in some instances, developed. 

The Exhibition for this year begins under 
more favourable auspices, and it is hoped will 
be more successful than the preceding ones. 
The Messrs. Guinness, of the well-known Dublin 
brewery firm, are acting as the guarantees, on 
the condition that the business, control, and 
management will be left to their direction,—a 
condition that hasbeen acceded to by the com- 
mittee of noblemen and gentlemen formed, and 
others interested in seeing it properly carried 
out. 

Already considerable progress is made in the 
arrangements, and a large quantity of goods of 
various kinds has arrived. The building, as we 
write, is undergoing re-decoration and painting, 
and the garden attached is being looked to witha 
view to have it as attractive as possible when 
the building opens, which it is thought will take 
place early in June, or perhaps sooner. The Exhi- 
bition will be of a permanent character, similar 
in conduct to that of South Kensington. Loans 
of articles of an art description have been freely 
granted by many Irish and English noblemen 
and gentlemen, as also by public bodies. The 
several corporations, having been applied to for 
loans of paintings and other historical works in 
connexion with their town-halls, have responded 
to some extent, and others are also willing to 
comply with guarantees as to the safety of the 
articles which they severally intrust. 

Although the Irish Exhibition will be general 
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in its features, it will, at the same time, be more 
especially devoted to the illustrations of the arts, 
manufactures, and industries of Ireland ; and for 
that end a separate portion of the building, called 
the Leinster Hall, will be allotted for the national 
department. To the latter will be annexed the 
‘** Loan Collection,’ comprising the whole circle 
as far as possible of objects historic, artistic, and 
adscripti glebe, interesting in various ways to 
the Celt. A short enumeration will not be amiss 
of what the sections and classes embrace. 

Section A.— Natural products, including 
minerals and animal products, chemical pro- 
ducts, food, raw materials, and the immediate 
product of their manufacture. 

Section B.—Works of art, including (Class 1), 
sculpture, plastic art, oil and water-colour paint- 
ings, &c., pencil, chalk, and crayon drawings, 
engravings ancient and modern, lithography, and 
chromo-lithography. Class 2.—Architectural 
and decorative designs, photography, models, 
porcelain painting, enamels, stained glass, and 
mosaics, and miscellaneous works of art. 

Section C.—Class 1. Marble, porcelain, and 
pottery of all kinds. Class 2. Textile fabrics, 
lace and fancy work. Class 3. Printing, book- 
binding, leather work, wood carving, metal work 
and furniture. Class 4. Scientific inventions, 
musical and optical instruments, jewelry, car- 
riage work, and manufactures not otherwise 
specified. 

In looking over the several conditions and 
regulations laid down by the directorate, we 
might feel disposed to object in some instances 
if fault-finding were our only desire in recording 
them. As every possible care is promised to be 
taken of the exhibits, the promise must be 
relied upon. No insurance will be effected unless 
under special arrangements, and inthe matter of 
providing stalls or fittings, glass cases for shows, 
show-boards, and other appurtenances, their 
security or appropriateness must be looked to 
by the exhibitors themselves, the committee 
reserving the power of objecting, in cases, we 
suppose, that may seem to outrage natural 
fitness.’ 

In the matter of “sales,” it is questionable 
whether the committee or directorate are on the 
right track. An agency office is to be esta- 
blished in the building to provide means for 
transmitting orders or negotiating sales, and for 
other cognate purposes, for which a nominal 
charge of 5 per cent. will be;made on the amount 
realised by such sales. This is certainly the 
bazaar principle, and we shall be surprised if the 
committee will succeed in otherwise preventing 
open or covert sales, in view of their loose 
“regulations and restrictions as to exhibits,” 
which say, “‘No exhibits can be received for a 
period less than six months, unless by special 
arrangements to the contrary, and goods will not 
be allowed to be removed or substituted except 
by a special permit from the superintendent.” 

Notwithstanding that two months’ notice is to 
be given by an exhibitor before the removal of 
any of his goods, the above regulation is a very 
plastic one, and the special permit may be 
managed or relaxed, perhaps to cover a multi- 
tude of venial sins. The prohibitions as to 
admission of inflammable goods are unobjection- 
able. In the former Exhibitions in Dublin, a 
description of sales was allowed, and “tout- 
ing,” which we trust will not be witnessed in 
the present. We bear in mind of course that the 
ensuing Exhibition is intended to be a permanent 
one, yet we can hardly see that this alters the 
fact that it ought not to do anything that would 
detract from its merit, as a bond fide exposition 
of art, industries, and manufactures intended 
to elevate public taste, and encourage native 
talent to compete worthily with other talent 
outside the limit of the island. 

We may expect to see a good many evidences 
of ancient skill; museum and cabinet articles ; 
heirlooms in gold, silver, and other material 
belonging to Ireland of the past; but what we 
really desire to see is modern and present day 
evidence of the country’s advancement in arts 
and manufactures. Appealing to the past, as in 
condonation for the neglect of the present, will 
not do in these days of sober improvement. If 
Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, and Gal- 
way cannot show as fair an example in natural 
products and manufactures as the commercial 
town of Belfast, they will not deserve a very 
high commendation. 

Belfast took several gold and silver medals at 
the late distribution of prizes belonging to the 
Workmen’s International Exhibition,—first-class 
prizes ; but we have failed to see that Dublin 
carried off any. In strict justice, however, to 





her, it may be said that Dublin sent very few 
exhibits to London on the occasion. 

As architecture has been lately looking up in 
Ireland, can we hope for anything in the way of 
a good show of architectural drawings, designs, 
models, and building appliances? Can the 
Institute of Irish Architects redeem the credit 
of their profession in Ireland, singly or con- 
jointly ? They ought to be able by this time to 
have gathered together the nucleus of a credit- 
able museum. Of Irish works in marble, pottery, 
and porcelain we shall be anxious to see the 
results. In that ware known as Beleek pettery 
we are aware that some creditable progress has 
taken place of late years, as also in domestic 
marble ornamentation. We are unaware of 
whether anything has been done in the sister 
island in the projecting of native terra-cotta, 
glazed earthenware of an improved description, 
or encaustic tile manufacture. In the manufac- 
ture of the common building brick in Ireland 
there is vast room for improvement, and with 
every facility in many districts for brickmaking, 
the greater part of that article is rotten rubbish. 
The country has good brick-clay in many 
localities, and splendid marble-beds; and the 
county of Dublin alone is a perfect mine of 
building materials, from the hardest granite to 
the softest chalk, casting-sand, moulding-sand, 
building-sand, painting earths, minerals of various 
kinds, and a variety of other substances used in 
the arts, industries, and manufactures of other 
nations; and yet, with all these, the capital of 
Ireland is half a century behind the age in many 
ways. 

We are scarcely called on to go into detail ; 
yet we feel it is not out of place, in sight almost 
of a fresh Irish Exhibition, to direct attention 
to these matters, with a view of leading men 
who ought to feel interested to consider the 
strange oversight that has characterised their 
action for a number of years. 

Energy and enterprise are wanted in Ireland, 
more dependence on self, and less dependence 
upon others. A permanent Exhibition will or 
ought to do good, if it is kept from degenerating 
into a mere show-shop or building for effecting 
sales. To be successful, it must have the power 
to promote, foster, and elicit the true artistic 
and skilled spirit and embodiment of the country. 
This it can do only by keeping before the eyes of 
the people the best examples in everything, and, 
as far as lies in the power of its directorate, 
urging and encouraging to still further improve- 
ments. 








ST. PAUL’S THANKSGIVING FUND. 


A NUMEROUSLY-ATTENDED public meeting has 
been held in the Mansion House for the purpose 
of establishing the fund already on foot for the 
completion of St. Paul’s as a thankoffering for 
the recovery of the Prince of Wales. The Lord 
Mayor occupied the chair, and was supported by 
the Earl of Feversham, the Bishop of London, 
Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., Mr. Thomas Brassey, 
M.P., Canon Gregory, Lord R. Cavendish, Lord 
George Hamilton, M.P., Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., 
Mr. Longman, Mr. Talbot, M.P., Mr. Wren 
Hoskyn, M.P., Archdeacon Bickersteth, the Dean 
of Westminster, Canon Liddon, and others. 

The following resolutions were unanimously 
passed :— 


“That the national thanksgiving for the happy recovery 
of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales would be 
incomplete without some national thank-offering to mark 
the people’s gratitude ; and that, in the opinion of this 
meeting, the most suitable form which such thank-offering 
could take would be the completion of the cathedral in 
whick that national thanksgiving was offered up to 
Almighty God.” 

‘That inasmuch as her Majesty the Queen and his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales have, after the 
example of their predecessors, affixed their signatures to 
the new subscription-book, with a memorandum of their 
offerings, those present be invited to follow the Royal 
example by now signing the subscription-book ; and that 
the book be presented for subscription to other dis- 
tinguished persons who may not be present on this 
occasion,” 

‘‘That inasmuch as the greater part of the original 
revenues of the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
have been diverted from their original purpose and 
pp to the spiritual and ecclesiastical interests of the 
whole country, and the funds now remaining to St. Paul’s 
suffice only for the maintenance of its fabric and services, 
the co-operation of the nation be invited to this essen- 
tially national work, and that the resolutions passed this 
day be communicated to the lords lieutenant and chief 
magistrates of the counties and boroughs of England and 
Wales, with the view of obtaining the requisite contri- 
butions for this object.” 

A letter from Mr. Wm. Gibbs, of Hyde Park- 
gardens, was read, promising, if nine others 
would subscribe a like amount, to give 1,0001., 
and if 10,0001. were so raised, to give another 
1,000/. upon the same terms. 








The Bishop of London, in moving a vote of 
thanks to the Lord Mayor, said that no one could 
enter the cathedral without thinking that some- 
thing should be done to make it more fit for such 
occasions as that of the Thanksgiving. The 
architect of St. Paul’s had achieved a building 
in which the human voice could be heard by a 
larger number of people there assembled than ix 
any other building in the world devoted to eccle- 
siastical purposes ; and now, Sunday after Sun- 
day, were assembled there between 6,000 and 
7,000 worshippers, and he believed that the 
work which was done there was telling most 
powerfully upon the lower middle classes of 
London. On that ground alone he urged the 
importance of carrying out the work they had in 
hand. 





Dean STANLEY was not quite correct when, 
speaking of the propriety of commemorating the 
thanksgiving by the restoration of St. Paul’s, he 
said,—* St. Paul’s had this advantage, that there 
was not the slightest doubt whatever as to what 
should be done for it. Ten thousand schemes 
might be started in reference to other churches, 
such as that of Westminster Abbey; but what 
we had to do with St. Paul’s was to make it 
more bright, more splendid, more gorgeous ; to 
put it in the same category as the great basilica 
of St. Peter.” 

The fact is, there is the greatest doubt 
as to what should be done for it, and it is mainly 
because the public is by no means satisfied that 
the committee themselves know what should be 
done with it, that the matter has been allowed 
to drag onas it has done. Mr. Street’s Papistical 
proposition to set up a high altar with a balda- 
chino under the centre of the dome, has much 
damaged the scheme. 

It is an unsatisfactory circumstance that nos 
a single artist took part in the meeting in the 
Mansion House. Art is not to be had without 
artists. 








ROUND CHURCHES IN EUROPE. 


S1r,—M. Lucas, in the essay reviewed in your 
last number, conveys the inference that the 
Cathedral of Paderborn is a round church, and 
was founded by Charlemagne. Allow me to say 
Paderborn Cathedral is not round, and was nos 
founded by Charlemagne. Possibly the writer 
has confused Paderborn and Aix La Chapelle. 

The following are the most remarkable round 
or polygonal churches in Germany :—Aix La 
Chapelle (octagon); Fulda; Wurzburg Castle 
Church; two small round churches at Prague 
(very early); church in the Wischerad at 
Prague; “Carleshofer” Church, Prague (oc- 
tagon, fourteenth century) ; Oberwittigshausen 
(octagon); Grunfeldshausen, nave and choir 
both octagon (thirteenth century, Romanesque) ; 
Weilburg; St. Gereon, Cologne (twelve-sided) ; 
Kobern (hexagon) ; and Standorf. 

H. W. Brewer. 








MARBLE STAIRCASE: GOLDSMITHS’ 
HALL. 


Tue fine hall of the Goldsmith’s Company, 
close behind the General Post-office,—too_ close 
behind it,—has recently received a further adorn- 
ment: the stairs, staircase, and approaches have 
been re-formed in marble of various kinds, at 
the cost of something over 8,000/., under the 
direction of Mr. Robert Hesketh, architect, by 
Messrs. Burke & Co., of Regent-street, who have 
done the work well. The steps and landings are 
of Sicilian marble, one of the landings remarkable 
for its size; the balusters areof Staffordshire ala— 
baster; the columns which carry,the dome are fine 
monoliths of Griotte de Flandres, each about 16 ft.. 
in height; and the walls are lined with Italian,. 
Belgian, and Devonshire marbles of different hues, 
elegantly moulded and ably harmonised, including 
some remarkably beautiful panels of Pavonazzt 
from the Apennines. A niche on the first land- 
ing, whence the stairs go up right and left, and 
which contains Chantrey’s bust of William IV., 
is cut from a single block of Devonshire marble, 
weighing originally, we are told, nearly 50 tons. 
We were surprised to hear that the whole of this 
successful work had been done in seven months. 
The Goldsmiths’ Company need no longer dream 
that they dwell in marble halls,—it is with them a 
broad-day reality. By the way, the domical 
covering is now scarcely good enough for the 
substructure: it needs mosaic work, and a little 
high-class painting. 
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SCALE OF FEET 


THE GRANVILLE SCHOOLS, PRIOR’S LEE, 
SHROPSHIRE. 


Tue schools we illustrate have been recently 
erected from the designs of Mr. Joseph Fogerty, 
near Shiffnal, in Shropshire. 

The external faces are of red brick, with white 
stone dressings to windows, tower, and doors. 
The roof is covered with brown and blue Broseley 
tiles, in bands. The internal faces of walls are 
of white glazed brick, with wood skirtings. 





jand in the arrangement of the galleries and 
| desks care has been taken to avoid, as far as 
| possible, any confusion when more than one 


Accommodation is provided for 250 infants ; 


| teacher is speaking. The cost was 1,296/. 
The builder is Mr. J. Cobb, of Newport. 








THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL AND WATER 
SUPPLY. 
In introducing his Public Health Bill, Mr. 





The internal woodwork throughout is of | Stansfeld expressed his conviction that the 
selected pitch pine, varnished. The ceiling is | existing enactments furnished sufficient powers 
plastered, and divided into panels by wood ribs. | for enabling local health authorities to provide 
The porches are tiled, and all the remaining floors | sewerage and water supply for their districts ; 
are of wood. but with regard to the powers of local authori- 


The room is heated by large open fireplaces, |ties to compel the use of wholesome water, 
as shown on the plan. The requisite closets, &c.,|the honourable gentleman is certainly in error. 
are erected in the playground for the children. 


The Public Health Act of 1848 enables Local 


WE HOOGKIN | 


Priogs Lee SoHools 
S dropsdine 


. JosEPpH Focerty, ARCHITECT. 





| Boards to compel any occupier to lay water on 
‘to his house, provided he can do so at a cost not 
exceeding 2d. per week; but practically this 
clause has been found to be inoperative, and a 
|further provision appears in the Local Govern- 
;}ment Act of 1858, enabling Local Boards to 
|enforce the use of wholesome water when the 
|cost of doing*so does not exceed the rates 
authorised by any Local Act in the district. Now 
the term Local Act is so ambiguous as to render 
the contemplated extension of power almost 
nugatory ; and in districts where water is fur- 
nished by a private company, Local Boards have 
more than once been advised that the Public 
Health Acts do not confer the powers that they 
require to secure a supply of pure water for 
domestic purposes. Will it not be well to have 
so important a power conveyed in terms that 
admit of no ambiguity ? A. J. 
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ST. CATHERINE’S CHURCH, EINDHOVEN, HOLLAND.——Mk. Cuyrers, Arcuitect. 
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ST. CATHERINE’S CHURCH, EINDHOVEN. 
ARCHITECTURE IN HOLLAND. 


WE have frequently had occasion in this 
journal to notice the remarkable “ revival’’ of 
Gothic architecture which has taken place in the 
little kingdom of Holland during the last fifteen 
years, and we have more than once pointed out 
the fact that it is almost entirely due to one 
gentleman, Mr. P. J. Cuypers, of Amsterdam 
and Roermond. We have published illustrations 
of some of this gentleman’s works, including St. 
Barbara’s Church, Breda, and his design for a 
new museum at Amsterdam. We now give an 
additional example of his work in our illustration 
of his Church of St. Catherine at Eindhoven. 

The new Church of St. Catherine in Eindhoven 
is certainly the best example of modern Gothic 
architecture which we have seen in Holland ; it 
is also one of the most complete and perfect 
modern churches in that country. In addition 
to these advantages, it possesses another, that of 
being erected on a most excellent site. 

The pretty little town of Eindhoven consists 
principally of one long wide street, with high 
brick gabled houses on either side. At each end 
of this street is a large square or “place” 
planted with trees, and paths bisect these at 
right angles to the principal or High street. 
Now the Church of St. Catherine is situated at 
the extreme end of the town, with its west end 
opening upon one of these largesquares. It has 
a wide street on its southern side, while the east 
end and north side are surrounded by market- 
gardens and hop-grounds; and, as the church is 
upon the only rising ground in the whole town, 
it is seen to great advantage from all points of 
view. 

It will be seen from our “sketch plan” that 
the church consists of a choir and aisles, a chevet, 
with three radiating apsidal chapels to the east, 
and a sacristy to the north; transepts, with 
eastern and western aisles; a nave and aisles, 
and two western towers. The dimensions of the 
building are as follows :—Total length, 237 ft. ; 
width across transepts, 114 ft.; width of nave 
and aisles internally, 71} ft.; width of nave in 
the clear, 33 ft; height of nave to the brick 
vaulting, 714 ft.; height of spires, 244 ft. 

The most striking portion of the exterior of 
this fine church is perhaps the west front. It 
consists of three deeply-recessed doorways, the 
centre one of which is double, and has a noble 
statue of the Madonna and Child, considerably 
larger than life, upon its centre column, and a 
tympanum filled with sculpture, representing 
scenes from the life of St. Catherine. Above 
this is a large wheel-window, and over this, 
again, a gable pierced with long lancets, in front 
of which is an arcaded parapet, with angels 
standing upon it in front of the gable. The 
towers which flank this gable are similar 
as high as the parapet of the clearstory-walls, 
which is carried round them and returned across 
the west front. Above this line, however, they 
are wholly dissimilar. The northern one con- 
sists of an elongated lantern, pierced with lancet 
windows on its four cardinal sides; while long, 
sloping buttresses and octagonal pinnacles fill in 
the spaces between the square of the tower and 
its four oblique sides. The whole is crowned 
with a lofty spire of slate, pierced by three rows 
of louvre windows. The southern tower also 
becomes octagonal above the line of the clear- 
story parapet, but is quite differently treated 
from the one we have described; for, instead of 
having its cardinal sides gabled above the win- 
dows, four circular turrets are bracketed out 
from that front, and are united by an embattled 
parapet, from within which the spire commences. 
The spire also differs from its companion inas- 
much as four large dormers are inserted into it, 
for the clock-faces. We need scarcely observe 
that, in ancient churches it is much more common 
to find the western towers dissimilar than exactly 
alike, and this is even the case when both were 
erected at the same time. The rest of the ex- 
terior of this church can be better understood 
from our illustration than any description. We 
should mention that the whole building is in 
brick, with the exception of the doorways, win- 
dow tracery, and strings. The brick is of a dark 
brown colour, and is laid in “ English bond.” 

The interior of this church is far richer and 
more elaborate than the exterior. The whole 
building is vaulted in brick, with stone ribs and 
richly-carved bosses. The clearstory windows 
are shafted and moulded in stone, and below 
them is a very originally-treated triforium, con- 
sisting of three arches in each bay, the upper 
portions of which are filled with tracery, and the 





lower portions, as high up as the springing of 
the arches, are filled in with a conventional re- 
presentation of curtains similar to those on the 
west end of Rheims Cathedral. The arches of 
the main arcade are of brick in bands of colour, 
but with stone labels; all the capitals are carved 
in simple and conventional foliage of admirable 
design. The altars and screen-work, most of 
which is complete, are of stone, elaborately 
carved, especially the parcloses of the choir and 
the high altar, which are excellent examples of 
church furniture. The metal throne candle- 
sticks and candelabra are all from the designs of 
Mr. Cuypers, and show that gentleman’s thorough 
knowledge of that branch of his art. The 
arrangement of the altars in the transepts is 
one of the most pleasing features of the whole 
design. The only articles of church furniture 
which are not from the architect’s designs are 
the pulpit, the font, the confessionals, the altar- 
rails: these are all Italian, and were the only 
things saved from the church which stood where 
the present one now stands. It was a poor 
barn-like edifice, about 200 years old, and every- 
thing that was good for anything about it has 
been carefully preserved in the new build- 
ing. The pulpit is a good example of Late 
Renaissance carving, as are also the confes- 
sionals: they are of oak. The font and altar. 
rails, though bad in design, are of pure white 
statuary marble. Some people have found fault 
with Mr. Cuypers for keeping these features 
in his new church, but we think that he has 
acted wisely in preserving memorials which 
were in themselves good of the old building, 
however out of character they may be with the 
new one, and really the effect of these is any- 
thing but bad. They seem to give an interest 
to the church. 

Before concluding this notice of this remark- 
able church, we must say a few words of the 
system of decoration which has here been 
carried out. The brickwork of the interior 
is in bands of buff and red, with a few lines 
of black; the buff, however, is in every case 
separated from the red by a broad band of 
whitewash, over which the markings of the brick 
are all picked out, and arabesques in blue and 
green painted over the whole. The stonework is 
also decorated in lines and spots of colour, and a 
considerable amount of gilding is introduced into 
the decoration of the roof. Below the aisle win- 
dows runs a series of wall pictures, painted in 
very flat colour, with strongly defined outlines. 
They are chiefly on a white ground. The reredos 
of the altars, and the altars themselves, are also 
decorated in colour; and every window is filled 
with stained glass, or patterns in “ grisaille.” 
Certainly a church with as much colour as is 
here described would, without great care was 
taken, appear gaudy; this has, however, been 
entirely avoided by the introduction of a quan- 
tity of pure white, which has a most brilliant 
effect, and yet seems to bring the whole into 
harmony and good keeping. 

An altar carpet of most elaborate design, 
consisting of a mystical representation of the 
Garden of Eden, has been worked for this 
church. It is from the designs of the architect, 
and is, with the exception of the altar carpet for 
the Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle, the finest 
example of modern work of this description 
that we have seen, on such a large scale. 








NEWS FROM ROME AND FLORENCE. 


A HURRIED visit to Rome during the last 
weeks of the Carnival enabled me to take a 
cursory view of the state of the new capital 
under its Italian régime. 

To the lovers of art, and the lovers of Rome as 
it was in the old Papal days, the change will not 
be altogether satisfactory. The welcome tran- 
quillity, after visits to the bustling cities of the 
north of Italy, and the noisy Neapolitan capital, 
no longer exists. True, the crowd—the mob, I 
may say—of people this winter in Rome prefer 
the Corso and the Pincio; the places where, 
seeing, they can be seen, mostly attract them; 
luckily for the would-be student and lover 
of antiquity’s remains, who are thus able to 
see some of Rome’s treasures unmolested. 
But to our minds, in the words of the 
poetess (whose son, so deeply read in Rome’s 
archeological lore, is now delighting his hearers 
with his interesting séances in Rome), we may 
sing apvropriately, “Rome! Rome! thou art no 
more, as thou hast been!” On the other hand, 
to the lover of progress the movement literally 
speaks volumes. The freedom of speech and 





action, before so circumscribed, is now unchecked, 
but sudden and great changes like those in Rome 
must bring mixed consequences. In time, there 
is no doubt, the good will predominate. Educa- 
tion and enlightenment are the two great objects 
now prominently being battled for ; but the re- 
former has to fight his way into Rome with hard, 
struggling steps. Old institutions,—the profitable 
begging trade, formerly sanctioned by the mu- 
nicipality,—have to be eradicated, and that 
at a time when rent and provisions have been 
raised and taxed to an unwonted degree. 
Begging produces a tangible supply, while educa- 
tion seems to the poor but the engrossing of the 
machinery for begging without producing visible 
returns; but work will soon be supplied in abun. 
dance, and the Roman workman should, if able to 
put forth sufficient energy, profit by it. The 
unemployed from the late capital are flocking down 
to be ready to work in the new buildings about 
to be erected. Count Beretia, the director of 
public constructions in Italy, has now the plans 
ready, and the approval of the Government for 
the commencement of the new grand quarter to 
be built on the site of the Praetorian Camp, near 
the Railway Station. Three streets of good large 
and imposing-looking houses are already planned, 
one leading from the railway station to the Corso 
already begun, and nearly a dozen houses being 
completed. 

A handsome railway station is in course of 
erection, to. replace the wooden sheds of many 
years’ standing ; the hitherto receptacles of all the 
accumulative confusion and ill-management to be 
found wherever railway termini exist. 

To reach Rome is one thing,—to leave the 
station in possession of your luggage is a much 
more distant accomplishment. The coming of 
the Italians has produced the yellow washing of 
the exteriors of the houses in the principal 
streets of Rome, but the parts not in that 
category appear to be, perhaps from contrast, 
much more filthy than ever. The streets were 
indescribably filthy during the Carnival ; the rain, 
mixing with the lime confetti, made matters still 
worse. An attempt at paving the Via Condotti, 
the street in which the most attractive shops 
exist,—where copies of the antique and the 
Roman jewelry are mostly displayed,—signally 
failed, the pavement being lower than the road, 
and, therefore, the receptacle of all the rain and 
mud from the latter, and the coachmen, unused 
to the modern innovation, drive over it indis- 
criminately. But the municipality promises, 
when the crowd of visitors has passed away, to 
pave Rome in an efficient nfanner. 

All buildings to be erected are to be within the 
walls; large parcels of ground are to be found 
on which to raise the necessary buildings. 

The on dit that the Campagna is to be drained 
by an English company requires confirmation. 
For agricultural supplies to the growing capital, 
it would prove of immense advantage. 

Depending from without for all necessary 
supplies, provisions for the poor and the ill-paid 
employés who have flocked down to the capital 
have become exorbitant in price; increased 
by the enormous consumption by the unusual 
number of visitors to see Rome under its new 
auspices. 

Taxes, increased twenty-fold, are groaned over 
by artists and artizans there; but after the first 
furore affairs will brighten for them. Enter- 
prising North Italians have taken down their 
wares, and duplicate shops to those opened when 
Florence became the capital, and vieing with 
those of Paris, may now be seen in the Corso. 

The excavations of the Roman Forum are 
progressing most satisfactorily. A question 
might be mooted as to the legitimacy of Signor 
Rosa’s supplying by brick erections the bases of 
the pillars in the Forum; the spots where they 
originally stood cannot be mistaken. 

The hours and days of admission to the Vatican 
are limited, but to the real wisher to see its 
treasures, the ways and means are easily 
obtainable. 

The prevalence of small-pox continues,— 
deaths therefrom range from 35 to 55 a week, 
but are almost entirely confined to the Italians ; 
the visitors are not sufferers from it. 

We must not omit to mention, among the 
projected improvements, the erection of two 
churches,—one for the English Episcopal congre- 
gation, one for the American : Mr. Street is the 
architect of both. Nothing is to be spared to 
produce a handsome and appropriate building for 
the English church. The site is within the 
walls, and nearly facing the Pincio. 

The admission of all sects into Rome, now 
the capital of a free State, having afree Church, 
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causes a great demand for places of worship. 
Perhaps the chapels of the appropriate religious 
houses may be ceded, as has been done in 
Florence to the Waldensians. 

The one great theme of conversation has been 
the discussion, permitted by the Pope and in 
Rome, on the subject whether St. Peter ever 
visited Rome. The arguments were carried on 
with great patience on both sides, three learned 
Roman Catholic divines being heard with three 
Italian “ Evangelisti,’”’ or Protestants, in oppo- 
sition, Deodati’s translation of the Bible being 
used by all by common consent. Leaning only 
on tradition, and the assertion that the name 
“* Babylon,” used by St. Peter, whence, in his 
Epistles, he sent salutations, meant Rome,—as 
said an Italian discussionist, ‘‘ We might have 
used the expression in reference to Paris during 
the reign of the Communists,’”’—on these two 
arguments the Roman Catholic disputantsfounded 
all their answers to the addresses on the opposite 
side. The weak assumption of the chief of the 
orators that if St. Peter were but an hourin Rome 
it was sufficient to constitute him the head of 
the Roman Church, failed to give any weight to 
the question. The tale has been taken up, and 
discussions on the subject are being held all 
over Italy. The mode of crucifixion, which 
tradition and history attach to St. Peter’s death, 
was found by Mr. Hemans to be Parthian, not 
Roman. 

Many celebrities of the Roman Catholic Church 
of the anti-infallibility party are now in Rome. 
Pere Hyacinthe, the famous ex-Carmelite French 
declaimer against innovations, is there ; the great 
friend of Dollinger, the head, as Pére Hyacinthe 
is the heart of their cause, 

Meanwhile Florence, the ex-capital, has sud- 
denly resumed its provincial character. The old 
Italian families, whose huge palaces have been 
dim and closed for years, have opened their 
gates and let in floods of light and gaiety. 
Florence’s attractions will be always the same,— 
the art treasures are its great stay,—the Pitti 
pictures are the city’s property. 

The natural surroundings are always beautiful ; 
and it will not be the fault of its spirited 
sindaco, Signor Peruzzi, if Florence do not 
increase in beauty and attractiveness. The 
already-commenced improvements are to be ter- 
minated ; those of which the plans are made, 
but not commenced, are to be ended; but there 
is a clause allowing a tether of twenty-five years. 
But plenty of space has been left void by the 
removal to Rome forany new comers, and it is 
to be hoped that the willingness with which, for 
Italy’s welfare, the ex-capital ceded its rights, 
may meet with the reward of greater prosperity 
in future years, 





THE ROYAL SURREY GARDENS, 
WALWORTH. 


THESE gardens and grounds are now under- 
going extensive alterations and improvements, 
with the view of being shortly opened to the 
public, with a varied combination of attractions. 
The large building, which was formerly used as 
a music-hall, and which was also for some time 
the scene of Mr. Spurgeon’s preaching previously 
to the erection of the edifice in Newington, is 
being converted into a spacious theatre, which is 
intended to be fitted up and decorated in a 
remarkable manner. The building will be 
devoted to dramatic entertainments of a good 
class, and also to concerts and general musical 
entertainments, which will be one of the prin- 
cipal attractions of the restored establishment. 
In addition to the theatrical and musical enter- 
tainments, the gardens will include the zoological 
element, and buildings for an extensive mena- 
gerie are now in progress simultaneously with 
the construction of the theatre. With the view 
of making this department of the establishment 
partake as much as possible of an educational 
and instructive character, the services of 
an experienced zoologist have been engaged, 
who is now collecting specimens for the mena- 
gerie, and several valuable and rare animals 
have already been purchased. Another feature 
of the design is the laying out a portion of the 
grounds as botanical gardens, which is now 
going forward under the superintendence of a 
landscape gardener. The gardens are to be 
rigidly closed not later than eleven o’clock at 
night, and one day in each week will be set 
apart as a reserved day for that class of visitors 
who may have objections to mixing with a mis- 
cellaneous crowd. Messrs. Jarvis & Son are the 
architects for the new buildings and alterations, | 





Mr. Shepherd .being the contractor; and the 
estimated cost of this portion of the works is 
3,4001. We understand: that the buildings and 
laying out of the grounds are to be completed 
so as to admit of the establishment being opened 
in May. Mz, Strange is the new lessee and pro- 
prietor, 








COMPETITION DODGES. 


WE have received several letters, commenting 
indignantly on some invitations to compete now 
before the profession, such as the request, in our 
issue of February 24th, to send designs for two 
semi-detached villas, to cost 750l., and that for 
designs for the Western Counties Idiot Asylum. 
The terms are very objectionable in both cases. 
If architects choose to respond, they deserve 
what they will get. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


WE reproduce elsewhere some portions of the 
paper read by Mr. G. A. Audsley, of Liverpool, 
at the meeting on Friday evening last, the 8th 
instant, entitled “Notes on Japanese Art.” 
The Saturday afternoon visit on the 2nd, was 
paid by a body of the members to the church of 
St. Augustine, Kilburn, the choir and transepts 
of which are nearly covered in. The nave is to 
be completed while the portion now in hand is in 
use, the western arch of the crossing being tem- 
porarily walled up. As a large church of some- 
what unusual plan, with passage aisles in two 
stories, vaulted with stone ribs and brick filling 
in throughout, of red brick externally, with a 
very sparing use of stone, the building proved 
in many ways interesting to the students present, 
and thanks were very heartily voted to Mr. 
J. L. Pearson, the architect, for the permission 
and facilities afforded. 








CHEAP BUILDING AT PORTSMOUTH. 


In the case, Alexander Dickment v. William 
Amlet Whillier (in Portsmouth County Court), 
claim for 491. 10s., Mr. Burbidge appeared for 
the plaintiff, and Mr. G. H. King represented 
the defendant. Both parties are builders, and 
an agreement was entered into between them for 
the plaintiff to build three pairs of villas, at the 
rate of 361. each, the plaintiff to find the labour, 
and the defendant the materials. After two 
villas and three-fourths of another pair had been 
erected by the plaintiff, a dispute occurred 
between them, the defendant alleging that the 
houses were not being built in a proper manner. 
After hearing part of the evidence in the action, 
the Judge remarked that it was impossible to do 
absolute justice in those cases. There were no 
specifications, and having entered into a blind 
agreement, out of which a dispute necessarily 
arose, the parties came to the court expecting 
him to settle it. His Honour also called 
attention to several receipts given by the 
defendant, some of which bore no receipt stamp, 
remarking such conduct was scandalous. The 
defendant said he should know better in future. 
After some fighting on both sides, the Judge 
finally gave judgment for 151. and costs. 

What about the happy tenants of such 
abodes ? 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Derby.—At last meeting the minutes of the 
Building Committee were read, intimating that 
the plans and specifications for the new schools 
in Gerard-street had been laid before the com- 
mittee by Mr. Coulthurst, the architect, and, 
having been sanctioned by them, had been for- 
warded to the Education Department for their 
approval. The minutes were confirmed. 

Bolton.—At a meeting of this Board the tender 
of Mr. G. Martin for adapting the British School 
(which had been recently transferred) to the re- 
quirements of the Board, at an expense of up- 
wards of 5001., was accepted. It was resolved 
to make application to the corporation for offices 
in the new Town-hall. 

Southampton.—At the last meeting Mr. W. C. 
Westlake said, before the Board proceeded to the 
election of an architect and surveyor, as there 
was no fixed salary connected with the office, it 
struck him it would be better to propose that 
the appointment be made subject to such terms 
as may from time to time be made by the Board. 
The resolution was carried. Theclerk then read 
applications for the office from Messrs. E. T. 
Howell, A. Burt, W. & J. Jurd, and J. G. Poole. 


Mr. Westlake proposed the election of Mr, 
Howell, a gentleman who had acted for the Board 
upon several occasions already, both satisfac. 
torily and reasonably. He was also connected 
with the town in various ways. The Rev. R. 
Mount alluded to Mr. Critchlow, who, he believed, 
had designed many edifices in the town, and 
amongst others his schools ; but that gentleman’s 
name not being sent in for the appointment, he 
supported the surveyor proposed by Mr. West- 
lake. He believed he was well versed in the 
duties of an architect and surveyor. Mr. W. 
Hickman said the name of the gentleman whom 
he intended to nominate was already before the 
meeting, and Mr. E. T. Howell was then unani- 
mously elected. 








THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


Tus body are making some commendable 
efforts to change their sphere of action in con- 
nexion with their schools of art and science. 
New buildings, and enlargements of existing 
ones, are projected. The Lord Lieutenant is 
interesting himself in the affair, and promises 
whatever assistance is compatible with his office 
in the country. The co-operation of other insti- 
tutions in the carrying out of their views is 
sought under conditions, and more direct Govern. 
ment aid is required to place the schools of the 
Royal Dublin Society on a larger and more 
useful basis. 








THE GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. 


Mrs. German Reep and her little company 
achieved a genuine success on Wednesday 
evening last, in the production of an entertain- 
ment called “My Aunt’s Secret,” written by 
Mr. F. C. Burnand, with very agreeable music 
by Mr. Jas. L. Molloy. When we say that we 
regard it as the most complete little piece that 
has been done in the Gallery of Illustration, 
our readers will not need much more 
recommendation. The piece is exceedingly well 
written and admirably acted by Mrs. Reed, Miss 
Holland, Mr. Corney Grain, and Mr. Arthur 
Cecil. The latter gentleman, Mr. Cecil, had 
already established a reputation as a most ac- 
complished comedian, but in the new piece he 
shows a power of pathos which could scarcely 
have been anticipated. His three personations, 
—the courtly valetudinarian, Sir Marmaduke 
Pender, Thomas Egerton, and the organ-grinder, 
Arniati,—viewed together and contrasted, de- 
mand for him the highest praise. 








THE JEWS’ HOUSE, LINCOLN. 


WE hear with regret that the interesting 
Norman House at the foot of Steep Hill, Lincoln, 
isin so bad a state of repair that unless wise 
measures be adopted to restore the front to the 
perpendicular, and otherwise strengthen and 
maintain the fabric, one of the very few examples 
we have of a street house of the Norman period 
will become aruin. This building dates from the 
beginning of the twelfth century. It appears to 
have gained its popular name, the Jews’ House, 
from an incident in the reign of Edward I.,whena 
Jewess residing near it was executed for clip- 
ping the coin of the realm. The city of Lincoln, 
for its own sake, should see that this interesting 
and valuable relic of past time, and tangible 
evidence in connexion with its early history, is 
safely preserved. 








CONVENTIONALISM. 


Sir,—I have been much interested with the 
articles which recently appeared in your journal 
on “Conventionalism in Art.’ May I be 
allowed to add an illustration not made use of in 
them, bearing on the subject, and showing how 
fine the line is which divides the ideal and con- 
ventional in artistic treatment from the actual 
and the vulgar? I refer to the introduction of 
the representation of the iris and pupil of the eye 
in sculpture, which is sometimes tried, always, 
however, resulting in a parallel degradation of 
the ideality of the work which the introduction 
of colour occasions, as noticed in your articles. 
The more ideal the subject and treatment the 
greater the degradation by these means; and 
even in portrait sculpture a refined taste will not 


think that anything is gained, but the reverse. , 


How correct and exquisite the instinct of the 
ancient Greeks in art matters was is seen 10 
nothing more than in the absence of colour 





(though this is considered dubious by some), but 
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certainly in the uniform blankness of the eye, 
which to a lower taste is deemed a defect. It 
bears, however, I think a very interesting 
relation to the subject of “ conventionalism,” 
as treated in your pages. NEMO. 








PETITIONS TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Sir, — Would some of your correspondents on 
the spot kindly enlighten a poor bewildered 
country coterie of your readers by giving us the 
following information ?— 

1. Where do all the petitions go to ultimately 
which are presented to the House of Commons ? 

2. Are they pigeon-holed (if so, where ?) or 
stored (if so, how ?) or thrown into acellar under 
the House ? (state whether it be fire-proof ?) orare 
they preserved at all? (if so, in what building ?) 

3. How many cubic feet of space do they 
occupy per annum. 

4. Are they considered as “ national records ?” 

5. Finally, kindly inform us whether they do 
not constitute a waste-paper perquisite of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as some of us 
think ? X. Y. Z. 








WHAT MIGHT BE EXPECTED, 


Amone the replies transmitted, through their 
town clerk, to the council of the borough of 
Reigate, upon their inviting by advertisement 
applications for the appointment of an assistant 
surveyor, to give his whole time at a salary of 
501. per annum, was the following :— 

6, Hodge-alley, New-cut, 
8 March, 1872. 

Mister, I as fur this many yeres carrid a odd has a 
bricklayers laberer fur a good master Bilder has wud I 
nose give me a carakter. 

My wages time about cums by wurking overtime and 
such lik to a bit more in the yere nor you hoffers fur 
sistent survayor, but I be gettin in yeres and fansis the 
wurk wud be easier in yure place, so if I sutes wud be 
glad to take it, 

remaining your servant mister, 
Samet Smiru. 

I rites this has speciment, but my son has as ad sculing 

rites the drecshun fur me,” 


Samuel’s caligraphy partook rather more of a 
jist than a hand, but he enclosed ‘a testimonial 
as to his fitness for the post from his employer, 
Mr. E. Eakins, of Eden-gardens, East Lambeth- 
road. FE. 








THE NEW PUBLIC OFFICES AND THE 
WIDENING OF PARLIAMENT-STREET. 


In the Builder of last week is a report of the 
reply of the Government to Lord Redesdale on 
the subject of the widening of Parliament-street, 
the reply being that if such was found to be 
necessary, the proper persons to pay the ex- 
pense would be the metropolitan ratepayers. 
Now, sir, the present Government have of late 
expressed most extraordinary opinions on such 
matters (notably in respect to the Thames 
Embankment), but I think this proposition 
beats all. You are aware that parallel to Par- 
liament-street formerly ran King-street, one of 
the oldest streets in the metropolis, and (as its 
name implies) the king’s highway to West- 
minster. The Government have stopped up 
this street and taken possession of the soil 
thereof, whereon they are building the’ New 
Public Offices. Having thus thrown the traffic 
of King-street into Parliament-street, and made 
the latter dangerous, the Government has the 
conscience to say that the ratepayers of the 
metropolis must pay the cost of remedying the 
inconvenience. I do not believe the Metropolitan 
Board are quite so soft as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer seems to think them. hs 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT IN LONDON. 


THE Master Builders’ Society met last week to 
consider a memorial from the carpenters and 
joiners, in support of one previously received 
from the operative masons, requesting an 
advance of one penny per hour on wages, and a 
reduction of the hours of labour to fifty-one 
per week. After considerable deliberation, the 
master builders unanimously came to the resolu- 
tion that the present rate of wages,—viz., 8d. 
per hour,—was a fair and liberal rate, having 
regard to other like trades, both in the metro- 
polis and in the country. As regards the hours of 
labour, they had reports from different quarters 
that in some places the men wished to work 
fifty-four hours, the same as the engineers have 
settled to work. In other places even longer 
hours are general ; and so the. society eventually 





came to the conclusion that the present hours, 
as proposed by the operatives themselves last 
October,—viz., fifty-six hours and a half in sum- 
mer, and fifty hours and a half in winter,—was 
a fair and not excessive rule. Although some 
little difference of opinion existed as to the exact 
number of hours desirable ; on the main point,— 
viz., 8d. per hour,—it was unanimously agreed 
not to increase the rate; and if the men should 
strike against any employer for a rise, other 
employers would close their works. 








THE EXHIBITION OAK. 


S1r,—Walking in Hyde Park on Saturday, I 
was sorry to see that the old elm tree, which 
was so conspicuous in the north transept of the 
Exhibition of 1851, was prostrate on the green 
sward, hewn ready for the saw-pit, and marked 
or lotted as if for sale, or sold. I should have 
thought that South Kensington would have 
gladly claimed it as a relic, or at any rate it 
might have been converted into seats for the 
children of those who sat twenty years ago 
under its branches, and refreshed themselves. 

A Juror or 1851. 








THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 


The Birmingham Bill.—In the course of the 
discussion on the Birmingham Sewege Bill in 
the House of Commons, Mr. Samuelson said that 
he could speak from personal experience as to 
the application of sewage to land, for that of 
Banbury passed within a quarter of a mile of 
his house, and was no nuisance. Lord Warwick, 
moreover, was having the sewage of Leamington 
brought into his park, being convinced that it was 
no nuisance if properly utilised. The opposition 
to the Bill was analogous to that offered to rail- 
ways by landowners, to whom they subsequently 
proved a great benefit. There was a strong 
fight over the Bill, the second reading of which 
was, however, agreed to. 

The Fleet.—A suggestion for relieving the 
Fleet Sewer, which has proved too small in wet 
weather to carry away the drainage of the dis- 
trict through which it passes, has been made by 
Mr. Scott, the surveyor of the St. Pancras 
vestry. He proposes that advantage be taken 
of the construction of the Euston, St. Pancras, 
and Charing-cross Railway, for making another 
sewer to carry off the storm-waters which now 
periodically overflow into the kitchens of the 
houses at King’s-cross and its vicinity. Mr. 
Scott’s proposition was warmly approved by the 
vestry, and recommended to the consideration of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Ventilation of Drains.—A system of ventilating 
drains is now in operation at Victoria Mills, West 
Vale, Mr. Stott having patented the system, 
through Messrs. Tasker & Brierley, Halifax. 
The plan is simply that of connecting a pipe 
between the drain and the ashes place of the 
boiler furnace. The heat of the fire draws the 
bad air from the pipe, and it is thus consumed, 
no smell escaping from the pipe, and the drain 
for a considerable distance is in this way kept 
free from foul gases. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Fall of a Corn Mill at Manchester.—The front 
of a corn-mill, in Back-street, John-street, Man- 
chester, has fallen to the ground. Happily no 
one was injured, the workmen on the premises 
having left for dinner shortly before the accident 
took place. 

Fall of a Building at Stockport.—As some 
workmen were engaged clearing away old store- 
houses and offices, three stories high, and 60 ft. 
long by 30 ft. wide, in the Park Mill-yard, 
Stockport, previously to the erection of some new 
premises, about one-half of the length suddenly 
fell outwards, owing to some of the beams be- 
coming untied. Several persons were more or 
less hurt, and others had narrow escapes. Two 
of the labourers are not expected to recover. 

Fatal Fall of a Scaffold at Shrewsbury.— 
A shocking accident has occurred to Mr. Deaves, 
and to two other men who were with him 
on some scaffolding, at the bottom of Wyle-cop. 
Mr. Deaves, it appears, purchased, some months 
ago, a house in the locality named, and the 
building has since been pulled down and rebuilt. 
A man named George Heath, who had a youth 
working with him, was engaged in putting up 
some troughing at the back of the house, and 
Mr. Deaves ascended the ladder to see how the 





work was progressing. While the three were 
standing on a plank, the “putlog”’ on which it 
was standing gave way, and they were precipi- 
tated a distance of from 35 ft. to 40 ft. Mr. 
Deaves, in falling, is supposed to have caught 
his foot in the ladder, but he came to the ground 
with a terrible crash, the young man falling upon 
him, while Heath fell upon his feet. Mr. Deaves 
has since died, and the others are seriously 
injured, 








CONCRETE HOUSES. 


Srk,—The conduct of your correspondent, Mr. G. P. 
Edwards, cannot be too highly praised in so kindly allow- 
in pew readers to inspect the house now building at 
Addlestone. It has three reception-rooms, kitchen, offices, 
&c., on ground-floor, about six bedrooms on the first-floor, 
with an attic story in the roof. There is also a cellar. 

The walls, of concrete, have hoop-iron bond at intervals, 
and are covered with rough cast, with cement dressings to 
the angles, windows, copings, chimneys, &c. 

I was much disappointed to find a quantity of brickwork 
in various parts of the house, and on the question of cost, 
if 2,000/. be correct, and the price or hire of apparatus 


added, he might just as well have used bricks and mortar, 
unless the joiner’s work and fittings are to be very costly, 
A concrete house costing from 600/. to 8007. and letting 


for about 50. per annum, would not only pay well, but be 
a great acquisition to middle-class dwellings, from the 
accommodation being greater than is now obtained at the 
same price in bricks and mortar. 
It would be interesting to hear of any now erecting. 
Busy Bzx, 








VARNISH. 


Srr,—Will one of your readers per with a recipe for 
varnishing a small article, made of beech? When var- 
nished, I wish it to have a glossy and shining = 








THE ROYAL ENGINEERS. 


Srr,—Your correspondent, “‘ Suum Cuique,” makes the 
assertion that there are ‘‘ causes which are diverting the 
attention and undermining the efficiency of our engineers 
—both officers and men,” . 

As neither officers nor men can defend themselves from 
this attack in your columns, permit me to assure your 
numerous readers, as the result of some five weeks’ close 
observation of both officers and men, during the last 
summer at Chatham, that the Royal Engineers are ip 
no sense of the word “‘ inefficient,” 

I am not acquainted with the state of efficiency of the 
other branches of her Majesty’s service ; but, if those 
branches are in the same state of discipline, training, and 
efficiency as the Royal Engineers, the country is in posses- 
sion of an army that is fit for any duty to which it may 
be called, though the enemy stood at our gates to-morrow, 

FRAxXInvs, 








PROVINCIAL. 


Workington.—The Carlisle City and Branch 
Bank is just about completed at Workington. 
An effect is produced in the north-east front by 
simply setting back the wall on the one-pair floor, 
thus forming a natural balcony, which forms 
a little tile-paved conservatory, outside the 
manager’s drawing-room, should he see fit to 
utilise it in this manner, There is a limited 
amount of enrichment. The principal office 
walls will be lined to a height of 4 ft. with 
moulded panelling. The manager’s house is 
amalgamated with and forms part of the bank 
building. The architect is Mr. John Hodgson, 
of Carlisle; and the contractors are, Messrs. 
James Wilkinson, builder and slater; Robert 
Harrison, carpenter and joiner; J. Ashbridge,. 
plumber; Lees & Graham, iron-founders ;. 
Robert Ormerod, cementer and plasterer; and 
David Canning, painter and glazier. 

Bradford.—A new infirmary for the accom- 
modation of male patients of the Bradford Work- 
house, has been erected, at a total cost of about 
4,0001. (exclusive of furnishings), and formally 
opened. 








Books Received. 


Lazxton‘s Builder’s Price-Book for 1872. Kelly 
& Co. London. 

Atchley’s Civil Engineer’s and Contractor's 
Estimate and Price-Book. Lockwood & Co. 
London. 

Laxton’s now old-established Price-Book in- 

creases in bulk, and we may add in usefulness. 

Like all similar works, it requires to be used with 

intelligence, but evident pains have been taken 

to make it accord with recent changes in the 
labour market. The present edition includes 
the Building Act, the Bye-laws of the Board of 

Works, a list of distinguishing Brands on deals 

and boards, and much other information. 

The Civil Engineer’s and Contractors’ Price- 
Book is edited by Mr. W. D. Haskoll, and in- 
cludes some forms of specifications, and a priced 
list of plant and tools. The editor properly re- 
marks, that the varying cost of labour under 
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different circumstances, and in different places, 
“becomes of primary importance, and requires 
to be very closely examined into before it is 
possible to shape a reliable estimate.” 





Estimates and Diagrams of Railway Bridges. 
By J. W. Grover, C.E. Second Edition, 
enlarged. London: Spon. 

TuEsE estimates and diagrams include railway 
bridges for turnpike, public, and occupation 
roads in the embankments of double and single 
lines and cuttings of double lines, with form for 
calculating quantities in skew structures, &c. ; 
also culverts of varions dimensions. The author, 
in this edition of a strictly professional and re- 
liable work, has added some good examples of 
station works, as actually executed, with their 
costs, which will be found useful. 





‘ VARIORUM. 


*‘Examptes of Architectural Ornaments of 
Papier Maché manufactured by the Papier 
Maché Company,” Part III., shows very at- 
tractively the ceiling-flowers and ventilators 
which they have on sale. The representations 
are got up in somewhat novel style. 
The Illustrated Book of Poultry gives a hint 
as to economy in poultry-houses :—“ In erecting 
any range of buildings for poultry, it will save 
much, both in time and money, if all the details 
are so planned as to cut up the standard lengths 
of timber without waste. The most usual length 
is 12 ft., but 16 ft. is not uncommon, and occa- 
sionally 24 ft. may be had in quartering (2 in. 
by 3 in.) or scantling (4 in. by 3in.). The latter 
will be the proper size for the main uprights, 
while quartering will do well for door-posts, and 
to support the partitions. But as short wood is 
generally cheaper than full lengths, if the width 
of a shed be 6 ft. for instance, it will save both 
money and the labour of sawing if all the boards 
for the cross partitions be ordered from the yard 
in 6 ft. lengths, when they are ready for nailing 
on without any preparation or loss of time. If 
the width of shed be 8 ft., a board will still cut 





ing particulars of ‘ Manna of the Desert,’’ Lichen 
esculentus. It occurs thickly amofig stones in 
the very driest limestone hills of the Tartarian 
desert, and is scarcely distinguishable from small 
stones, except by the expert. Mr. Berkeley tells 
us that Dr. Arthaud published a pamphlet to 
prove that this must have been the manna with 
which the Israelites were fed. Mr. Munby, who 
resided many years in Algeria, says that it 
covers the sand in some parts, and grows during 
the night like mushrooms, and also that the 
French soldiers during an expedition south of 
Constantine, subsisted on it for some days, cook- 
ing it in various ways, and making it into bread. 
“ Presuming that the lichen is the same as that on 
which the children of Israel were fed, there is 
really little inconsistent with the Scriptural 
account ; allowing that the manna was miracu- 
lously supplied, it might still be brought about 
by natural agency, for Mr. Betkeley further 
mentions that, lying loose on the ground, with- 
out any attachment, it is easily rolled along by 
the wind, and sometimes piled together in strata 
several inches in thickness. Nay, more, it is 
still, occasionally, rained from heaven, being 
carried up by whirlwinds, and after traversing 
the air for many miles, falls precisely as the 
showers of fish, frogs, and gnats’ larvae, which 
afford sensational paragraphs for our own news- 
papers. Such a shower of these lichens fell 
about twenty years ago at Erzeroum, during a 
time of great scarcity: this bread from heaven 
affording opportune relief to the inhabitants.” 
The March number of the People’s Magazine 
furnishes, with several interesting papers, some 
account of the Granite Works of the Ancients. 
The writer, speaking of Indian work, says,— 


‘Compared with the monolith temples of granite at 
Mahabalipuram, which is likewise situated on the Coro- 
mandel coast, those in Egypt sink into insignificance. 
The rocks thereabout are composed of a hard grey granite, 
containing quartz, mica, and felspar, with a few crystals 
of hornblende interspersed. Many have been hollowed 
out by art, and sculptured into temples with spirited bas- 
reliefs,—representing episodes in Hindu history and 
mythology,—and supported by graceful columns; all 
carved from the solid. rock, Detached masses have been 
cut into shapes of elephants, tigers, lions, bulls, cats, 
monkeys, and various nondescript monsters, and colossal 








without waste, as the tonguing will keep two| 
4 ft. lengths in place before the long ones. Much | 
money is often literally thrown away for want of | 
considering these simple matters.” The Quiver | 
has a chapter on underground work. The writer | 
says,—“ The work going on day and night in 
our 3,000 British coal-mines is difficult to realise. | 
We hear not the sound of the 10,000 picks, | 
borers, and sledges ; we see not the subterranean | 
towns where the grimy pitmen are manufac. | 
turing wealth and power for the British empire. 
But we may note some of the results directly 
following from the labours of these coal-black 
workers. The myriad spindles of our cotton. 
factories, the blazing furnaces of the iron dis- 
tricts, the ceaseless work of steam-engines, 
in towns, villages, and homesteads, and the 
fleets of steamships crowding the ocean high- 
ways, are all dependent on the mines, from 
which are drawn, day and night, the elements 
of an empire’s strength. Such considerations 
may tend to quicken our sympathies for every 
class of these underground workers.” 
The Art Journal, treating of “ Art-work for 
Women,” says,—‘‘ Hitherto, the most favourite 
branches of design for ladies have been lace, 
fans, and jewelry. If they could not decorate 
their dwellings, they might, at least, ornament 
themselves. But the same kind of talent might 
find a yet wider scope in the recent revival of 
the ancient homage to St. Valentine, and in the 
interchange of the Christmas and New Year’s 
cards, which now make the postman’s ‘ Christ- 
mas-box’ a double pleasure as well as duty. 
The coloured lithographic ‘scraps,’ birds, fruit 
and flowers, pretty heads, &c.,—used in the 
ornamentation of screens and fancy boxes, are 
also in the same class. The original design is 
bought by the lithographer, who then repro- 
duces it by the thousand. But such designs are 
usually made by men: we hear of women em- 
ployed in the manufacture of these things, but 
not in originating them. In the manufactory of 
Mr. Robert Canton, Aldersgate-street, for in- 
stance, a very pleasant sight may be seen of 
rooms filled with happy-looking young women, 
chatting and singing over their work, as with 
skilful fingers they put together the delicate 
flowers, and pretty or quaint devices, which are 
to bring delight to expectant eyes on February 
14th. Mr. Canton is not only willing, but even 
desirous to give the preference to designs sent 
by women. But as yet he finds few applicants 
who can meet his wish.””——Dr. Braithwaite, in 











Hardwicke’ s Science Gossip, affords some interest- 


statues of gods, one of which, namely that of Ganesa, 
being 30 ft. high. The southernmost of the temples is 
about 40 ft.in height, 27 ft. in breadth, and nearly the 
same in length; the exterior being covered with elaborate 
sculptures. The adjoining edifice is about 49 ft. in length, 
and in breadth, 25 ft. It is rent by natural causes from 
summit to base. According to the local Brahminical 
tradition, these wonderful sculptures were executed by 
4,000 workmen, who had come from the north, and 
returned before their completion. From a careful exami- 
nation, it is evident that almost all the enormous mass of 
sculpture and carving that adorns this city of monolith 
temples and colossi, must have been performed without 
the aid of fire,—with the hammer, chisel, lever, and wedge 
alone: and this is one of the hardest rocks in the world!” 


Mention is made of festoons of granite chains in 
the interior of one of the principal structures, 
and in length about 548 ft. Each garland, con- 
sisting of twenty links, is made of one piece of 
granite, 60 ft. long. The links themselves are 
monstrous rings, 32 in. in circumference, and 
polished as smooth as glass. The Gardener’s 
Magazine, reviewing the City churchyards, speaks 
thus of that of the Metropolitan Cathedral :— 


** The next open space I meet with is the churchyard of 
St. Paul’s, and it pains me to say it is one of the very 
worst in the city. A more disgraceful scene I cannot 
imagine than that presented by what is called ‘God’s Acre’ 
attached to the metropolitan cathedral, Some three or 
four years ago an avenue of poplars was planted on the 
northern side of the cathedral. The trees were set 5 ft. 
apart, so that if they should thrive, they would soon form 
a thicket. But happily they did not thrive: some have 
lost their leaders and have been cut back, others are com- 
plete and are consumptive. I leave it to the architects to 
say what would be the effect of a nice thriving avenue of 
Lombardy poplars on the north side of the cathedral, and 
conjecture in advance their dictum, ‘hideous,’ As for the 
rest of the gardening here, it is too bad for respectable 
criticism, and I must say nothing because I dare not speak 
my whole mind plainly. I will simply ask every good 
citizen to pause for one moment at the point where the 
cabs congregate opposite the Cathedral Coffee-house, and 
therefrom survey the scene. Happily there are a few good 
trees on the ground to save it from complete disgrace, but 
the ‘gardening’ that has been attempted is not only a 
disgrace to the ecclesiastical authorities, but to the City 
of London,” 











atliscellanen. 
Protection of the City from Fire.—A 


proposal, having for its object the better protec- 
tion of the City from fire, was discussed at the 
last meeting of the Court of Common Council. 
It was brought forward by Mr. Isaacs, whose 
idea is to erect large reservoirs, to be supplied 
with water from the Thames, at such an eleva- 
tion that it may be available by means of 
hydrants, without waiting for the arrival of the 
fire-engines. The cost, according to Mr. Isaacs, 
would be 100,0001., and the proposal was nega- 
tived. 


The Infringement of a Registered 
Design.—An inquiry has taken place before 
the Stipendiary, at the Wolverhampton Police 
Court, into a charge against Messrs. Stokes & 
Hackett, ironfounders, Hall Green, near Bilston, 
of infringing a design for stove-grates of Mr. 
William Rice, iron merchant, of Birmingham. 
The complainant, Mr. Rice, being under an 
apprehension that the defendants were applying 
his identical pattern of stove-grates to their 
manufactures, for the purposes of sale, Mr. Rice 
had instigated the firm of Rigby & Co., of 
Birmingham, to purchase half a dozen grates 
from the defendants. For the prosecution, it 
was maintained that the grates thus supplied 
were fac similes of the ornamental design 
in question. For the defence, a moulder, 
who for twenty years had been employed 
by the defendants, testified that neither the 
grates nor the registered ornamental portion 
of them had been made at the works of 
Messrs. Stokes & Hackett during the time 
he had been in their employ. The firm 
only manufactured plain grates, and pur- 
chased all the ornamental ones that they sold. 
Corroborative evidence was given. Mr. Mallard 
Ingram, ironmonger, of Wolverhampton, swore 
that about twelve months ago he sold to the de- 
fendants the four ornamental grates, which he 
had purchased from Messrs. Barwell. A cor- 
respondence between the defendants and Messrs. 
Rigby, relating to the order for the grates, was 
then handed in. In one of these communications 
the defendants wrote that, in consequence of a 
breakage in their machinery they were not able 
to complete the order in the specified time. The 
Stipendiary decided that this was an admission 
of machinery being applied in the manufacture 
of these grates, and thereupon found the de- 
fendants guilty of the infringement: mitigated 
penalty, 5/.and costs in one case: other charges 
were withdrawn. 


Funeral of Mrs. Gilbert Scott.— Mrs. 
Scott, the wife of Mr. George Gilbert Scott, R.A., 
died (as we heard with great regret) at Mr. 
Scott’s country seat, Rook’s - nest, Godstone 
Tandridge, Surrey, on the 24th ult., after a short 
illness, but after suffering from an affection of the 
heart for several years. The funeral took place 
at Tandridge (within which parish Rook’s-nest 
House stands) on Thursday, the 29th ult. The 
procession consisted of a hearse drawn by four 
horses ; three mourning-coaches, each drawn by 
two horses; and several private carriages. The 
mourners were Mr. George Gilbert Scott and 
Rev. John Oldrid, Mr. Gilbert Scott and Mr. 
Alwynne Scott, Mr. and Mrs. John Scott, Mr. 
Dukinfield Scott, Rev. T. Scott, Rev. Canon 
Scott, Rev. William Scott, Rev. T. Scott, jun., 
Mr. Henry Scott, Rev. — Stevens, Rev. G. T. 
Hoare; the servants of the household, gardeners, 
ten clerks, &c., from Mr. Scott’s office. The 
service was performed by the vicar, the Rev. 
R. H. Borradaile. The outer coffin was covered 
with violet velvet, and had gilt furniture. The 
handles were crosses, with circles; on the top 
was an illuminated brass plate. The brick grave 
was lined with enamelled encaustic tiles. At 
the bottom of the grave was a Latin cross of 
coloured tiles, with black border on red ground. 
The sides and ends were covered with tiles of 
various patterns. The deceased lady was the 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. John Oldrid, 
of Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Buildings in St. James’s Park.—Mr. 
W. H. Smith having asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works if it was the intention of her 
Majesty’s Government to proceed with a 
Bill for which plans had been deposited, under 
which it was proposed to obtain powers to 
take a plot of ground in St. James’s Park 
upwards of 350 ft. in length and from 50 ft. to 
70 ft.in depth, for the erection of additional 
offices for the Admiralty, Mr. Ayrton replied 
that the Bill was in course of preparation, and 
he hoped it would be introduced before Easter. 
It ought, he said, to be remembered that the 
land belonged to the Crown, and the Crown had 
the undoubted right to build upon it, if such 
buildings were for improving the carrying on of 
the business of the country. The real object of 
the Bill, however, was to acquire some land that 
belonged to private persons. 


West Somerton, Norfolk.—Plans and esti- 
mates for the complete restoration of St. Mary’s 
Church have been prepared. Some fine wall 
paintings have been discovered on the walls of 
this church, which should be carefully preserved. 





There is also a Perpendicular screen. 
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Society for the Encouragement of Fine 
Arts.—A lecture on “The Drama” has been 
delivered by Sir Charles H. Young, at the rooms 
of this Society, in Conduit-street, before a nume- 
rous audience, the chair being occupied by Mr. 
W. Bodham Donne, the examiner of Stage Plays. 
After referring to the magnitude of the subject 
he had undertaken, Sir Charles said that he 
must not be considered as coming before the 
audience as a theatrical critic, his experience of 
the stage being chiefly derived from a spec- 
tator’s point of view. He considered that of all 
diversions that of the theatre was the most 
entertaining, and that in the drama we see the 
high art of the poet concentrating the various 
incidents of human life into a narrow space, and 
thus affording to observers a kind of retrospec- 
tive view of life. But the drama should afford 
something more than a mere pastime to thinking 
men. The lecturer was in favour of a subsidy 
from Government in aid of the true interests of 
the drama, and he was confident that if a sum 
of money voted by Parliament were properly ex- 
pended, the beneficial effect would be felt far and 
wide. Mr. Donne expressed his opinion that, 
until the stage was put upon its proper level as 
one of the great and fine arts, no real improve- 
ment could be expected in the drama. 


The Proposed Metropolitan Improve- 
ments.—At the last meeting of the Metro. 
politan Board, a report was presented by the 
engineer (Mr. Bazalgette) in answer to the 
report of Mr. Haywood, on this subject. As to 
the new line from Oxford-street through Old- 
street to Shoreditch and Bethnal-green, Mr. 
Bazalgette says: —‘ Opponents have sought 
to separate and review them as distinct local 
improvements, treating each portion upon its 
own local merits only in order to lower their 
value and importance, to divert attention from 
their real object, and reduce the whole from one 
large metropolitan to several small detached 
local improvements.” The Board, he remarks, in 
this chief improvement has used up several 
existing lines of wide streets to complete the 
intended lines of communication, and so at a 
small expenditure convert them from their pre- 
sent undeveloped condition into arterial lines of 
thoroughfare. The report then goes ably into the 
subject seriatim. A copy of the report was 
ordered to be sent to the City Commissioners of 
Sewers, and other Boards and Vestries repre- 
sented at the Metropolitan Board. 


Bagshaw Hall, Tideswell, Sheffield.— The 
chief stone of this hall has been laid. The edifice, 
now in course of erection, is the gift of one of 
the oldest inhabitants, Mr. John Bagshaw, from 
whom it takes its name, to Tideswell Old Sick 
Club. It is intended to be used by this society, 
of which Mr. Bagshaw has for many years been 
a member, for the transaction of their business: 
it will also be let for public meetings. The site 
is in the Market-square, opposite to Mr. Bagshaw’s 
house, and is the gift of the Duke of Devonshire. 
The building, which is to be of white stone, will 
be of the Elizabethan style of architecture, and 
will measure 78 ft. by 34 ft., with an elevation of 
32 ft. This space will be divided into three 
rooms adapted for the purposes of committee or 
other small meetings, and a good-sized hall in 
which magisterial or other public meetings may 
be held. At the rear of these a small cottage is 
to be provided for the hall-keeper. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Samuel Howard, jun., of Stockport, 
and Mr. Bullock, of Tideswell, is the clerk of the 
works. The total cost of the building is esti. 
mated at 2,0001. 


Jersey Harbour Extension Works.—It 
was proposed, at the sitting of the Jersey States, 
to set aside its Act of March 31, 1871, ordering 
the construction of a landing-stage and break- 
water, at a cost of 250,000I., on the ground that 
the island’s exchequer could not afford the out- 
lay ; and a motion, embodying those facts, was 
submitted, providing for the erection of three 
landing-stages, one in each of the three prin- 
cipal ports of Jersey. After a long debate, the 
motion was rejected by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. Later in the sitting, it was unanimously 
decided to vote 3,000I., in addition to a grant of 
4,0001. already made, for the construction of a 
harbour, 350 ft. in length, at Bonne Nuit Bay, 
on the northern coasts. 


Freethorpe, Norfolk.—A number of alms- 
houses in the Tudor style have recently been 
erected here for Mr. R. H. V. Walpole, lord of 
the manor of Freethorpe; Mr. J. T. Bottle, 
architect. The cost has been about 1,0001. 





Health of Liverpool.—The official report 
by Dr. Trench for last year has been circulated 
in a printed form. The death rate of the parish 
was equal to 39:0, and that of the out-townships 
to 31:4 per 1,000 of the population. The average 
age at death of the inhabitants of the borough 
was 22 years ; in the parish, 24 years ; and in the 
out-township, 20 years. The average age 
was lowest in July, August, and September, 
when infantile diarrhoea was rife. The deaths 
of infants below five years old for the year, was 
8,348, or 48:0 of the whole deaths. The death 
rates in the districts and wards, ranged from 
23-4 in Everton and Kirkdale, and 27:2 in West 
Derby, to 41°0 in St. Paul’s and Exchange, 
and 43:2 in Vauxhall. The mortuary chapel for 
Roman Catholics in Collingwood-street has at 
length been completed, and that curious remnant 
of a superstitious custom, the “waking” of the 
dead, it is to be hoped, will soon be put an 
end to. 


The Marylebone Water Supply. — A 
report by the local medical officer of health 
on the quality of the water supplied to the 
parish by the West Middlesex Water Company, 
has been circulated in a printed form, in 
order to allay the uneasiness excited by what 
has been recently stated as to the water 
supply of Lambeth. Dr. Whitmore has 
examined the source of supply to Marylebone, 
the three reservoirs at Barnes, the process of 
filtration, and the water itself; and he says,— 
“T can have no hesitation in expressing my 
opinion that the directors of this company have 
availed themselves of the best practical means 
known to science, for delivering their water to 
the consumer in the best possible condition ; 
that such water is excellent in quality and per- 
fectly wholesome ; and that so long as its present 
state of purity is maintained, it may be drunk, 
even during the prevalence of an epidemic of 
cholera, with the most perfect safety.” 


Black Beetles.—A correspondent complains 
of that never-ending pest the black beetles ; that 
they exist in a new house of his in battalions, or 
rather in legions, invade his sitting-room, and 
attack his book-bindings. He has tried all sorts 
of traps and baits in vain. We cannot recollect 
all the “cures”? suggested in the Builder, but of 
one or two, of which we have had a little personal 
experience, we have a grateful remembrance. 
Phosphoric paste, if spread upon very thin slices 
of bread, and carefully overtopped and} covered 
by dripping or butter, will kill hosts of them; and 
many traps, made with bowls or jelly-dishes and 
sloping pieces of firewood, up which they follow 
their noses to get at a mixture of treacle and 
beer, for they seem not only to be sweet-toothed 
but tipplers, will do for them by hosts at a time. 
The phosphoric paste should be kept or put out 
of the way of children, cats, and dogs: mice or 
rats may share it with the beetles. 


American Institute of Architects.—The 
first course of lectures for the winter of 1871-2, 
given under the auspices of the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects has closed, and the second course com. 
menced on the first Monday in February. The 
course so far has comprised weekly lectures by 
Mr. R. G. Hatfield on ‘‘ Constructive Architec- 
ture,” and by Mr. Russell Sturgis, jun., on its 
“ Zisthetics.” Also a series on “ Hospitals,” by 
Mr. Carl Pfeiffer, and another series by the 
secretary, Mr. A. J. Bloor, on “ Landscape 
Architecture.” Mr. Bloor has also lectured on 
‘“Common Sense in Future American Architec- 
ture.’ Mr. L. W. Robinson has held, during the 
course, for the benefit of the junior members, a 
weekly class in mathematics, as preparatory to 
the lecture on ‘ Construction.” 


Public Offices, Reading.—The town council 
have finally resolved to adopt Mr. Waterhouse’s 
revised plans in pencil of the proposed build- 
ings for public offices, comprising a new council 
chamber and other improvements of the town- 
hall buildings, which he estimated could be 
carried out at a cost not exceeding 7,0001.; that 
Mr. Waterhouse be requested to finish the plans 
submitted, and to prepare a perspective view of 
the exterior, with an explanatory report and 
estimate, in order that the same may be sub- 
mitted to the council for consideration. Mr. 
Parry, the borough surveyor, has also been 
instructed to prepare a ground-plan of the 
vacant site adjoining the town-hall buildings, 
and to show thereon the line of the proposed 
new street, as delineated in the plan attached to 
the agreement between the Board and Mr. John 


Henry Blagrave. 


Legislation in Ireland.—Mr. 
Neilson Hancock, in his returns, just issued, with 
reference to local taxation in Ireland, says,— 
“ In sanitary legislation, Ireland had been allowed 
to fall behind the favourable position of almost 
complete assimilation, secured by fourteen 
clauses of the Sanitary Act, 1866, extending 
nearly the whole sanitary law of England to 
Ireland. The defect noticed in the last intro- 
ductory report of the statutes since 1866 not 
having been extended to Ireland has been 
remedied by the Local Government (Ireland) 
Act, 1871, and assimilation has again been 
secured. The risk, however, of Ireland being 
again left behind in sanitary legislation is shown 
by the entire omission of Ireland from the Bill 
introduced by Sir Charles Adderley, to carry 
out the codification of sanitary law recommended 
by the Sanitary Commission.” 


Chicago Post Office and Custom House.— 
The Chicago Builders’ Journal says,—The plans 
for our new Government buildings are nearly 
completed. The edifice will have a frontage on 
both Clark and Dearborn streets of 336 ft. On 
Adams as well as Jackson street the frontage 
will be 210 ft. The style of architecture will be 
of the Romanesque-Inigo-Jonesian order, which 
is peculiarly Mullettonian. The adoption of this 
order of architecture by the treasury architect, 
Mr. Mullett, will give to Chicago an architec- 
tural display rarely seen except in London, 
where Inigo Jones was regarded in his time, 
which was in the sixteenth century, as the 
greatest architect of his day. 


An Historical Building.—The Edinburgh 
Courant states that a considerable part of the 
more ancient portion of Invercauld House is at 
present in course of being pulled down in order 
to make room for the erection of a new wing. 
The plan of the projected extension is intended 
to be in better harmony with the other archi- 
tectural features of the mansion than the old 
portions in course of demolition. Among these 
are the apartments which were occupied by the 
Earl of Mar, and from which he issued his 
famous letters in 1715, relative to the Jacobite 
rebellion, a few days prior to the unfurling of 
the royal standard at Castleton of Braemar. 


Application to Build between the Victoria 
Embankment and Cannon-row.— Ait a recent 
meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works, a 
report was presented from the Works and 
General Purposes Committee, stating, with 
reference to the letter from the Statistical 
Society of London, inquiring whether the Board 
will lease to them the plot of ground lying 
between the Victoria Embankment and Cannon- 
row for the erection of a building thereon, for 
the purposes of the society, that, in the opinion 
of the committee, it is not desirable to let the 
ground in question at the present time, and 
recommending that the society be so informed. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


The Proposed Wet Dock at Whitehaven. 
At a meeting of the Whitehaven town and 
harbour trustees, the secretary read a letter 
from Mr. Phillips, who submitted a revised 
tender at 76,9971. 16s. 9d., in the place of his 
original one at 75,8691. Mr. Brunlees, C.E., the 
consulting engineer to the Board, wrote an 
explanatory letter that Mr. Phillips had added 
about 21. a ton to the price of ironwork, which 
Mr. Brunlees considered fair and reasonable, 
seeing that the price has risen considerably since 
the tenders were sent in. After some discus- 
sion the secretary was instructed to write to 
Mr. Phillips and inform him that his amended 
tender could not be entertained. 


Re-building of Warwick Castle.—The 
rebuilding of that portion of the castle which 
was destroyed by fire in December last is about 
to be commenced. Within the past few days 
workmen have been engaged in erecting scaf- 
folding around the walls at the east wing. As 
a consequence the public are no longer admitted 
by order to see the ruins. The work has been 
undertaken by Mr. Bromage, builder, of Rugby, 
under the supervision of Mr. Salvin, Lord 
Warwick’s London architect. 


Collective Assurance ‘against Injury 
from Personal Accidents.—A novel feature 
in assurance is presented by the “ Royale Belge ” 
Life and Accident Assurance Company, who have 
established an English branch for the assurance 
en masse of the employés of railway companies 
and other large industrial establishments agains 
accident to life and limb, as practised in 





¢ Belgium. The terms seem worth looking into. 
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Remains of Lake Dwellings.—On the 
borders of Lake Leman, almost opposite Nyon, 
there has recently been discovered a lacustrine 
station, which appears to be very rich in curio- 
sities of the pre-historic times. This station is 
situated in the gulf of Condrée, near Thonon ; 
the piles cover a considerable space, and the 
importance of this lake settlement seems to have 
equalled that of Morges, which faces it on the 
Vaudois shore. In the course of one morning’s 
investigation there have been collected seven 
hatchets, two knives, two sickles, one lance, five 
bracelets, and a large number of pins, all in 
bronze. 


Model Lodging-house, Bradford.—A new 
model lodging-house has been erected near 
St. Thomas’s Church, Bradford. It is for the 
accommodation of male lodgers only, and will 
provide 184 beds, 110 of which are for lodgers 
paying 4d. per night, and the remainder for those 
who pay 6d. Reading and sitting rooms are 
provided, and there will be a small library of 
standard works. At each end of the building 
are lavatories and bath-rooms, where hot and 
cold water can be obtained. 


Royal Albert Hall, Kensington Gore.— 
A series of People’s Subscription Concerts is to 
be given, in order to enable all classes to enjoy 
music in the Royal Albert Hall. There will be 
twelve concerts on Tuesday evenings, beginning 
on the 12th, just past. The prices are, to the 
picture-gallery, for twelve concerts, 1s., or to a 
single concert, 3d.; to the orchestra, 2s. for 
twelve, or 6d. for one; to the balcony seats, 3s. 
for twelve, or 9d. for one; and so on. 


St. Andries.—On Saturday, the 24th ult., 
the workmen employed at St. Andries in en- 
larging the mansion for Sir A. Acland Rood, 
bart., sat down to a supper at Mossman’s West 
Somerset Hotel, in Watchet, provided for them 
at the expense of Mr. Davis, of Taunton, the 
contractor for the works. Many pleasant things 
were said with reference to master and men. 


An eer Knight.—Her Majesty has 
been pleased to signify her intention of conferring 
the honour of knighthood upon Mr. John Coode, 
C.E., in recognition of his professional services 
rendered to the Government, and extending over 
a period of about twenty-five years, during the 
construction of the national harbour at Portland, 
which has recently been completed. 


ham.—<A new bank is about to be 
erected at Framlingham, Suffolk, for Messrs. 
Gurney & Co. The architect is Mr. Bottle. 








TENDERS 


For alterations and additions to factory, Southwark- 
bridge-road, for Messrs, Welch, Margetson, & Co, Mr. 
R, M, Shaw, architect :— 


oe ERS SR a ee nearer £1,368 0 0 
A i Se area Sac 1,274 0 0 
Brown & Robinson .................. 1,175 0 0 
Ce ee ae 1,097 0 0 
Newman & Mann..................... 1,088 0 0 
eee 1,069 0 0 
IE saicines sin touisasneises<ovaisors 960 0 





For stables and coachhouse at Westcroft, Carshalton, 
for Mr. J. Welch. Mr, R, M. Shaw, architect :— 


RO an ener eee £1,148 0 0 
MR a gcavccohivens beseusensscuacsine 1,049 0 0 
ie EE EAE 1,020 0 0 

BD tak svuttcndh sathneiesavescpsbanenansnnns 996 0 0 
a ee 899 0 0 
eae 893 0 0 
Nightingale (aceepted) ............ 868 0 0 





For new residence, for Mr, Thompson, at Marlborough, 


Wilts. Mr. 8. Overton, architect :— 
IA Eee £1,835 0 0 
eri ee aera 959 0 0 
| EE ere 875 0 0 
IEEE orasosschscsnentraneanebsecag 855 0 0 
Ss caniiahes thea ash Acasdahasie rsp icuraie 840 0 0 





For the erection of a villa, at West Malvern, Mr. 
Fletcher, architect ;— 
If Cradley stone 


quoins and dressings, 
in lieu of red brick, 


Bridgman & Nuthall... £1,485 ......... 1,485 
I: ce hee iy “lent 1,131 
WOORD Bons... ...500c5 AQORR sis.canee 1,097 





For erection of villa, No, 2. Mr. Fletcher, architect :— 
rR 5. re £913 13 0 





For reinstating the ‘‘ Crown,” public-house, Hatton- 
garden, Mr. Fletcher, architect a . 


Fairhall & Weeks .................... 2 
nh... aoe 
Bridgman, Nuthall, & Co. ...,..... 383 0 0 


For the erection of a warehouse at the rear of No. 33, 


Eastcheap. Mr. E. Woodthorpe, architect, Quantities 

supplied a Messrs, Welch & Atkinson :— 
Chamberlen, Brothers 00 
POT SPOON osivccassssesesscecereas 00 
POTey, BOUND ..00050,.cs00cdsa0c0e0 0 0 
DOTREE LENORE 6 ssicecenceomspsenenpess 00 
Dove, Brother’. .,...020.-..0000 Oe 0 0 
RMON 8 ccnccacsciecererterteaeereoved 0 0 
Browne & Robinson...............0+ 0 0 
Ne EEE: 0 0 
Pritchard (accepted) ..... 0 0 








For Fire Brigade Station, Mile-end-road, for the Metro- 
olitan Board of Works, Quantities supplied by Mr, T. 
ixon :— 


MMMINIININ > -s9,depeaccqqecstemsesashoecey £3,660 0 0 

ES ES eS 3,300 0 O 
Oe SS ee eee 3,200 0 0 
Scrivener & White ..............+000 3,058 0 0 
SERAEMMLELD cuss cdctensesseameusoouseange ,998 0 0 
SNOW s cipicavesssicaucccsesusiecsceetoods 2,947 0 0 





For cemetery chapels, lodge, and gates, Littlehampton, 
Sussex. Mr. G. B. Nichols, architect :— 





PU EUOIAOINN .. «icine cccedposssduomeesenese £1,775 0 0 
Tei ee eating 619 0 0 
MAMIMPRRL OG MOD ss ocscasnccsovessaaporaneves 1,495 0 0 
PRINMID Ly cccshssceekvesssatesnvewesdeess 1,490 0 0 
ONIN so ciincesncgsassnneecioaevesies . 1,457 0 0 
RMON isis Lensnvgcavees baroosmcicsas . 1,400 0 0 





For the erection of new brewery, chimney-shaft, &c., 

for the Lichfield Brewery Company, Limited. Mr. G. 

—~ architect, Quantities supplied by Messrs, Curtis 
on :—~ 


Clark 





Cochrane 0 0 
Burkett 00 
Lo Se a eer Sen: 7 0 
Dawney 00 
oe ESR SE 1,833 0 0 
Horsley Iron Company ........... . 1,818 0 0 
REMADE WW ODE coiscedsvcasesrecesssees 1,809 0 0 
a, OE PE Ee 3) 0 0 
Darlaston Iron Company ........ . 1,797 2 6 
Thornhill & Warham ............... 1,720 0 0 
cl REE EE pale ats 1,695 0 0 
OS FO Mcaicemneonaeasaier 1,680 2 0 
CONE A BECUGOR. ..0,..0s,00sossencrersen 1,569 0 0 
Crosskey (accepted) ,..,......... .« 1,550 0 0 





For rebuilding six houses in Hare-street, Bethnal-green, 
for Mr. W. A. Thorp. Mr. W. Reddall, architect :— 


Eaton & Chapman .,..,.......000000 £2,000 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. H. (there should be no cesspool at all in such a case). — Ch. L. 
(the committee will doubtless be glad to have opinion of our corre- 
spondent’s colleagues),—F. T. D. (next week).—F. C. (did not arrive 
till Friday).—Justitia (the circumstances would seem to justify with- 
drawal, but in that case the full charge could certainly not be re- 
covered).—B. E. I. (consult a solicitor).—W. I.—H. B.—Nemo,—W.— 
8. C.—Messrs. I.—A. J.—L. H.—Capt. H.—J. C. M.—Mr. P.—E. A.— 
Pp. B. W.—H.—F. H.—R. H. T.—Gas-fitter.—F. 8.--H. F. K.— 
G. W. D.—-B.—R. H. 8.—T. 0.—T. J. H.—R. B.—Mr. P. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Notz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course with the authors. 





Bath and other Building Stones of Best 
Quality.—_RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. 
Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 


Ashton & Green, Slate and Slab Mer- 
chants and Agents.—Shippers, Mer- 
chants, and Contractors furnished with Price- 
lists of every description of ROOFING and 
MANUFACTURED SLATE, Railway-rates, &c. 
Agents for London and Country for the Sale of 
the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN 
SLATES. Drawings and Prices of A. & G.’s 
RED RIDGE TILES, specially prepared for use 
with these Slates, on application—Offices and 
Show-rooms, 14 and 15, Bury-street, St. Mary 
Axe, London, E.C.—[Apvr. ] 


Turret Clocks.—Mr. Streeter, 37, Conduit- 
street, London, W., Manufacturer of Turret 
Clocks (with gravity or dead-beat escapement) 
for Churches and Public Buildings. Estimates 
and plans on application. Price :—Village 
clocks, from 151.; church clocks, from 401. The 
wheel-work throughout these clocks is of best 
hard brass or gun-metal. No iron wheels used. 
Timekeeping and durability guaranteed. Whole- 
sale Entrance—Burlington Steam Works.[Apvr.] 











Architects, before committing themselves 
to any system of Warming, should send to 
TRUSWELL, BROTHERS, & HOLDEN, 100, 
Nottingham-.street, Sheffield, for a prospectus of 
their Improved Patent Hot-AirApparatus.[ ADVT. } 


TURNER & ALLEN, 
ART FOUNDERS AND 
ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, 


RAILING, ETC. 


Either Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art, 





HOT-WATER AND GAS 
ENGINEERS. 





Sole Importers of BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH IRONWORK, and _ Pub- 
lishers of French and English Books 
of Design, 2 vols. Price 25s. 











THE COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL'S. 
Second edition, with Portrait of the Author by F. Watts, R.A, 
and 12 Illustrations (550 pp.), 8vo. 18s. 


NNALS of ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


From the time of the Romans to the Funeral of the Duke of 
Wellington. With an Account of the Modern Schemes for the Re- 
storation of the Intericr. By H. H. MILMAN, D.D. late Dean of 
St. Paul's. 

“It was fitting and proper that this book should have been under- 
taken by Dean Milman, not only on account of the special interest 
which he took in the edifice committed to his charge, but as a com- 
panion volume to Dean Stanley's corresponding work on ‘ Westminster 
Abbey.’ Dean Milman has contrived to show us that St. Paul's 
Cathedral, including the former as well as the present structure, has 
a history of its own in no way inferior to the proud Abbey of 8t. 
Peter's.” — Times. 

Third and revised edition, with 40 Illustrations (760 pp.), 8vo. 21s. 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. From the Foundation of the Abbey to the 
Present Time. By A. P. STANLEY, D.D. Dean of Westminster. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


WORKS BY MR. SMILES. 
The following Works may now be had :— 


ELF-HELP. With Illustrations of Conduct 


and Perseverance. 90th Thousand. 6s, 


II. 
CHARACTER. A Companion Volume to 
“SELF HELP.” 12th Thousand. -(s 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


Edition. 8vo, Uniform with ‘‘ Lives of Engineers.” 21s. 


THE HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and IRE- 


LAND. 4th Edition. 6s, 


v. 
A BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. 


5th Thousand. 6s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


NEW LIFE OF LORD BYRON. 
With an Original Portrait and Facsimile of Byron's First Letter. 


8vo, 16s, 
ORD BYRON: a "Biography ; with a 


Critical Essay on his Place in Literature. 
By KARL E 


y KAR . 
Translated and Edited with Notes. 

“ Karl Elze has used wisely and judiciously the materials illustra- 
tive of Byron ; and the skilful and artistic use which he has made of 
them gives a charm to the narrative, which is clear, compact, and 
well arranged. Not the least interesting part cf the book are the last 
two chapters, in which he treats of Byron’s characteristics and his 
place in literature. The book is one which all the admirers of Byron 
must read.”—Notes and Queries. 

“Professor Elze has been presented in a manner worthy of his 
deserts, and the English public will have before it a work, on the 
correctness of which it can rely, while the style is flowing and 
readable. Besides the constant care which the translator has exer- 
cised with regard to the text, he has done some service by collecting 
in an appendix several interesting contributions to our knowledge of 
Byron,” —Atheneum. 





9th 





LORD BYRON’S WORKS. 


Complete in a case, price One Guinea. 


THE POCKET EDITION of the POETICAL 
WORKS of LORD BYRON. Beautifully printed in clear type and on 
good paper. Complete in Eight Pocket Volumes, bound and in a case. 

“Unquestionably the most compact, portable, and handy edition of 
Lord Byron’s Works. Here we have in volumes of most convenient 
size, beaut fully printed, carefully edited, and bound in a style at once 
elegant and serviceable, the complete works of the noble poet. It was 
a happy thought to bring out Lerd Byron's poems in this form. Small 
volumes, when printed with fine clear type sufficiently large, are much 
pleasanter to hold in the hand and read than heavy ones.”—Civil 
Service Gazette, 





Post 8vo. 2s, 6d. in a wrapper ; or $s. 6d. in morocco cloth. 


THE PEARL EDITION of the POETICAL 
WORKS of LORD BYRON. Beautifully printed in clear type, and 
complete in one volume. 

“The Pearl edition of Lord Byron's works is certainly a most re- 
markable reprint. For half-a-crown may now be had a complete and 
faithful collection of the poet's works. The type is beautifully clear. 
Cheap as this edition is, it has no means a cheap look. It is hand- 
some enough to content a bibliomaniac; and is remarkable for 
that equal finish which makes all work pleasant to the eye. The best 
edition of Byron is now brought within the means of the poorest 
student of the English classics."—?all Mall Gazette. 


Variorum Editions :— 
BYRON’'S POETICAL WORKS. 
Portrait. 6 vols. 8vo. 453. 5 
BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Cabinet 
Plates. 10 vols. Feap. 8v 


‘0. 30s. 
BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, Popular 
Portrait and Illustrations. Royal Svo. 9s. 


MOORE’S LIFE of LORD BYRON. Cabinet Edition. 
Plates. 6 vols. Feap. 8vo. 18s. av 
MOORE’S LIFE of LORD BYRON. Popular Edition. 


Portraits. Royal 8vo. 9s. ; 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle,street. 


Library Edition. 
Edition. 
Edition. 
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R.- 3 EDWARDS ON THE DOMESTIC USE OF FURL. 
th Edition, revised, with Forty Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 
GMOKY" CHIMNEYS: their CURE and 

PREVENTION. 
y FREDERICK EDWARDS, Jun. 
OUR DOMESTIC FIREPLACES: new Edition 
in 149 Illustrations, price 12s. 
E EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in 


coun OPERATIONS, with 47 Illustrations, price 5s. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 





ume, crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


EWTNER? ‘S COMPREHENSIVE 


SPECIFIER : a Guide to the Practical Specification of every 
kind of Building-Artificers’ Work ; with Forms of Building Condi- 
tions Agreements, an ‘Appendix, Foot-Notes, and Copious Index. 

Edited by WILLIAM YOUNG, Architect. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 





uarto volume, cloth, price 30s. 


RCHITECTURE, including the Arts of 
CONSTRUCTION, BUILDING, STONE-MASONRY, ARCH, 
ROOF, JOINERY, &c. 
By ARTHUR ASHPITEL. 
Illustrated with pe 60 Plates and 250 Wood Engravings. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK. 
London: LONGMANS. 


The Fifth Edition, in ‘One 1 Volume, 8vo. price 52s. 


WILTS ARCHITECTURE, illustrated 
with more than 1,100 Wood Engravings. Revised, wi ith Altera- 
tions and considerable ‘Additions, by WYATT ORTH, Fellow of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. Additionally illustrated 
with nearly 400 Wood Engravings by O. Jewitt ; and more than 100 
other Woodcuts. 

“Hardly any book has done better service with reference to its 
special profession than Gwilt’s . The 
publishers did well to entrust the work to Mr. Papworth for revision. 

. New matter has been i with b 1 results to 
the book and its users. <A great deal has been done for the improve- 
ment of Gwilt’s text, and the work is enhanced in every respect of 
quality by the novelties and ch "—Ath 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


ILAPIDATIONS.. i Text Book in 
‘'abulated Form. With Copious Index. 
By BANISTER pgp Author of ‘‘ Model Houses,” 
E. & F. N. SPON,{48, Charing-cross. 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth, with Plates, price 1s. 


OW to MAKE a HOUSE HEALTHY 


and COMFORTABLE. A Few Notes by H. J. LANCHESTER. 
London : FRANCIS HARVEY, 4, St. James’s-street, S.W. 























Now Ready, in Royal 8vo. = oe cover, Price OneShilling, 


LEANSING off RIVERS. 


By C. E. AUSTIN, Mem.I.C.E. 
London: R. J. MITCHELL & SONS, 52, Parliament-street, S.W 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING. — 

Builders and Others desiring a really good system, can have a 

SET of MODELS for BUILDER'S BOOKS, 4 DOUBLE ENTRY, to 

which was awarded the prize offered in ‘‘The Builder,” No. 1,180, and 

which has been adopted by many large firms. Also a Modified 

Arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for small builders. —Address, 
&. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, London. 


This day, 12mo. cloth boards, price 5s. (Postage 5d. 


) 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS : 


their Construction, Adjustment, Testing, and Use; compris- 
ing Drawing, Measuring, Optical, Surveying, and Astronomical In. 
struments. By J. F. HEATHER, M.A. Author of ‘‘ Practical Plane 
Geometry,” ‘‘ Descriptive Geometry,” &c. Edition, for the 
most part entirely rewritten. With numerous Woodcuts. 
London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


This day, Third Edition, revised and much enlarged, 12mo. cloth 
board: 


ards, 53. 6d. (Postage 5d.) 
TREATISE on the METALLURGY of 
IRON : containing Outlines of the History of [ron Manufac- 
ture, Methods of Assay, and Analyses of Iron Ores, Processes of Manu- 
facture of Iron and — &. By H. BAUERMAN, F.G.S. Associate 
of the Royal School of Mines. With numerous Illustrations. 
London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 4 Stationers’ Hal’-court, E.C. 


CACIA RUEANA (Lllustrated) ; TURN- 


ING for AMATEURS (Illustrated) ; SPANISH FOWL (Tllus- 
trated); GARDEN OPERATIONS ; POULTRY BREEDING 
SEASON ; FRESH-WATER AQUARIUM; LADY'S EMBROIDERED 
SLIPPER (Illustrated).—See the ‘‘ BA ZAAR, the EXCHANGE and 
MART, and JOURNAL of ihe HOUSEHOLD” (Illustrated), for 
MARCH 6, which also contains lists of Thousands of things for 
Exchange and Sale by PRIVATE PERSONS; a Résumé of the Art, 
Drama, Science, Music, and Literary News of the Week ; and articles 
upon Fashion, Amateur Mechanics, the Garden, Poultry, Dogs, House- 
keeping, Pigeons, Fancy Work, &c. &c. and Questions and Answers 
upon every subject.—Specimen copy for two stamps.—Office, 32, Wel- 
ington-street, Strand, London. 




















MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1808. 
No. 1, Old Broad-street, E.C. and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
Capital, 1,600,0002, Paid up and invested 700,0002. 


EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
with the consequent LOSS of TIME ae MONEY. 
Provided for by a Policy of t 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE “COMPANY. 
Against Accidents of all kinds. 
An Annual Payment of 31. to 61. 5s. Insures 1,0007. at Death, or an 
allowance at the rate of 61. per week for Injury. 
61, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











H. BARBER, Surveyor, 12, Bucking- 
ham-street, Strand, Ww. C. twenty years with Messrs. Myers 

and Messrs. Mansfield, has REMOVED his OFFICES to the hare 
address. Q iti and Estimates prepared, and every kind of 
ut and mutual terms. DISPUTED 

AND AND INTRICATE ACCOUNTS ESPECIALLY ATTEN DED To. 


HITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


D=sie’ $ “PREPARED from ROUGH 


SKETCHES or otherwise, in the best manner. Perspectives 
rapidly and efficiently drawn and etched, or tinted. Terms moderate. 
Apply to Mr. MYERS TAYLOR, 19, Thavies-inn, Holborn. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. fer 


ARTNERSHIP. — A Gentleman, seven 


years in the profession, and acquainted with Land Surve ying, 
wishes to PURCHASE a SHARE in a well-established PRACTICE, in 
Town or country. Principals only treated with.—Address, 582, Office 
of “ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


ARTNERSHIP. — A SEETLEMAR, 


who has had experience in the City, and who is prepared to ap 
himself assiduously to his profession, wishes to PURCHASE a SHARE 
in an old-established PRACTIVE, or to obtain an ENGAGEMENT, 
with a prospect of future Partnership or Purchase. APP, by letter, 
to Messrs. JOHN MACKRELL & CO. 21, Cannon-street, E. 














W ANTED, an experienced ARCHITECT'S 


ASSISTANT, competent to make out working drawings and 
specifications. Ev — assistance not objected to.—Address, stating 
all ce to W. H. Mr. Hamblen’s, Stationer, 100, Gloucester- 
road, Bt . 





CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 





DIRECTORS. 
CHamman.—Right Hon. JOHN ROBERT MOWBRAY, M.P. D.C.L. 


WILLIAM BOWMAN, Esq. F.R.S. 
Deruty-CHAIRMEN. {ir CHARLES LOCOCK, Bart. D.C.L. F.R.S. 


HENRY W. ACLAND, M.D. F.R.S. 
LIONEL 8S. BEALE, M.B. F.R.S. 


Rey. JOHN EDWARD KEMPE, M 


ACTUARY AND SECRETAR 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Esq. 


GERARD W, LYDEKKER, Esq. M.A 
The Viscount MIDLETON. 


Rev. . J 
GEORGE H. PINCKARD, 


Sir FREDK. M. WILLIAMS, Bt, M.P. 





AssIsTANT ACTUARY. 
BENJAMIN NEWBATT, Esq. 





NINTH BONUS MEETING, January 4th, 1872. 


The following are Extracts from the Reports of the Directors :— 


1.—Progress of the Society in the Bonus Period. 


“1° AS TO INCOME: 

The NEW ASSURANCES were 2,150 in number, for an aggregate 
sum of 1,356,3037. at premiums amounting to 44,6647. per annum, 
—results which, viewed in relation to the depressed condition of 
Life Assurance during much of the period, cannot be regarded as 
other than satisfactory. 

The YEARLY REVENUE was increased by over 21,0002. per annum, 
and reached 236,5637. on the 30th June, 1871. 

The INTEREST yielded by the whole of the Funds, whether invested 
or uninvested, was 4. 5s. per cent. on the average of the entire 
period, being fully 3s. per cent. more than that realised in the 

nevious period. This increase was obtained not only without 
loss, but without the smallest impairment of security. 


2° AS TO OUTGOINGS: 
The claims which accrued Lye ott cam of 795 persons, assured by 
977 Policies, amounted to 646, 
The mortality was very pe ong to the Society, ‘the payments 
having been below those estimated by fully 85,0002 and the deaths 
which occasioned them fewer by 92 1 than the number expected. 
The EXPENSES incurred in the i alwa: 
moderate and well within the provision made for them in the 
premiums, were fractionally less than in the previous period, and 
fell below 7} per cent. on the Revenue. 

It is thus seen that side by side with uniform success in the transac- 
tions of the Quinquennium, there was continuous growth in the 
resources and magnitude of the Society, which consequently stood, at 
the closing of the books, on a broader basis than at any former time.” 





2.—Financial Position of the Society on June 30th, 1871. 


“The subsisting Assurances on the 30th June were 8,679 in 
number, assuring, with their Bonus additions, the sum of 5,445,0282. 
be Assurance Fund at the date of Valuation 
PPUTTTTTITTIT TIT TTT ret tt) eccceceees £1,826,458 10 9 
And t the total calculated Liability ecccccccce 1,477,179 17 8 


Leaving a Surplus of ............£349,278 13 6 


Deducting therefrom the permanent Reserve Fund of 50,0007. pur- 
suant to Sec. 32 of the Society’s Special Act of Parliament, there 
remains to represent the profit of the 5 years the large sum of 
299,2787. 13s. 6d. an amount equal to 26 per cent. of the total Revenue 
from all sources during the 5 years, and exceeding by 59,8310. 6s. 5d. 
the surplus of any previous Quinquennium. 


This Surplus is matter for hearty and unmixed congratulation, and 
justifies the preference shown by the Board for a well-selected busi- 
ness tending to profit. It must, however, be remembered that 
although owing in the main to ordinarily recurring causes, and td 
sources of profit having every prosp of per it is, never- 
theless, certain that its unprecedented enlargement is due to a con- 
dition of mortality favourable beyond previous experience, to be 
probably compensated under the law of averages by an increase of 
deaths hereafter, beyond those allowed for in the calculations. 

Deeming it prudent to provide for such a contingency, the Directors 
have, under the advice of their Actuary, set aside the sum of 25,0002. 
for this purpose. Of the remaining 274,278%. 13s. 6d. they now recom- 
mend the division of 270,0007. a sum greater by 33,0007. than any pre- 
viously divided, and sufficient to give to the Shareholders 9. a share, 
and to the assured the largest bonus ever allotted to them.” 





3.—Results of the Division. 


** Of the sum now to be divided, five-sixths, or 225,0007. will fall to 
the Assured, and will produce a reversionary addition to the Policies 
of 323,8711. 

This Reversionary Bonus will average 49 per cent. or vary according 
to age from 34 to 89 per cent. on the Premiums received in the Quin- 
quennium on all the Policies amongst which it will be distributed. 


The Cash Bonus, which is the pros Pg of the Reversionary 
Bonus, and therefore the true t, will average 
29 per cent. on the like payments, as Bo, oo “96 per cent. at the last 
Division, and 28 per cent. in 1862, ich was the highest previous 
per-centage. No comment can illustrate better than this comparison 
the merits of the present Division.” 








The next DIVISION of PROFITS will take place in JANUARY, 1877, and Persons who effect New Policies before the end of June next will 
be entitled at that Division to one year’s additional shore of Profits over later Entrants. 





The Report above mentioned, a detailed account of the proceedings of the Bonus Meeting, the returns made to the Board of Trade, 
and every information may be obtained of 


= CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 


No. 13, St. James’s-square, London, §. 





DARWIN’S ORIGIN OF SPECIES: 


POPULAR 


A NEW, REVISED, AND 
EDITION. 


Now Ready, 6th and thoroughly Revised Edition (11th Thousand), with Glossary of Terms, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE ORIGIN OF 


SPECIES 


BY MEANS OF 


NATURAL SELECTION ; 
or, the Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. 
By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A, F.R.S. Author of “The Naturalist’s Voyage Round the World,” &e, Ke. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 
Now Ready, 11th Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. each, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY ; 


or, the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, considered as Illustrative of Geology. 
By SIR CHARLES LYELL, Bart. F.R.S. 
Also, by the Same, 


THE STUDENT'S 


ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


With 600 Illustrations. 


Post 8vo. 9s. 


“Sir Charles Lyell has here done for the geological student what Sir Jobn Herschel did for the student of astronomy in his incomparabl 
‘Outlines.’ Young beginners in natural science had long wanted a short manual of geology at a reasonable price, which should yet contain a 
full explanation of the leading facts and principles of the science. Now they have it."—Z£zaminer. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 





MONUMENTS WITHOUT MEMORIALS, 
Now Ready, with 230 Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 24s, 


RUDE STONE MONUMENTS IN ALL COUNTRIES ; 


THEIR AGE AND USES, 
By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S. Author of the “ History of Architecture,” &c. &e. 


* Hitherto, antiquaries have looked upon untooled monuments as mainly pre-architectural and possibly pre-historic. 


But Mr. Fergusson 


has now elaborated an idea slightly nee by! him about ten years ago, and in this copiously illustrated work endeavours to draw these 





wonderful relics within the 


history, and arrange them in a sequence. His creed is that all groups of untested 


an 
stone are comparatively modern, and that those of the East especially are very late attempts to imitate ancient magnificence. 
those who have investigated the subject for themselves, some will receive and some will resent his interpretations, but all who look into is 


book and examine his 234 illustrations will be gratified.”—2Builder. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





ANTED, an ASSISTANT, who can 

ABSTRACT and BILL, and do the usual work of a Quantity 

Surveyor’s Office.—Address, stating age, salary required, and refe- 
rences, to 547, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, in a Builder’s and Contractor’s 

Office, a JUN IOR CLERK, to assist with the prime costs, and 
in the general routine of the office.—Address, stating age, salary 
required, and where last engaged, to 595, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 
\ ANTED, a first-class GOTHIC ASSIS- 
TANT, experienced in competition (temporary engagement), 
Apply, by letter, to J. care of Housekeeper, 36, Essex-street, Strand. 
ANTED, immediately, in a Surveyor’s 
Office, acompetent ASSISTANT. Must be quick at figures, 
and able to abstract, bill, and trace.—Terms, capabilities, and re- 


ferences, by letter only, to SURVEYOR, care of Mr. Smith, News- 
agent, Duke-street, Adelphi, W.C. 








ANTED, a first-class DRAUGHTSMAN, 

well versed in Italian design and detail, construction pa 

rpecifications.—Apply by letter, stating age and terms, with all 
necessary particulars, 631, Office of ‘The Builder.” 


TO DRAUGHTSMEN, 
ANTED, a good MECHANICAL 
DRAUGHTSMAN. Must have been in a smith’s or engineer's 


office. Preference given to one who has a knowledge of heating by hot 
water. — Apply by letter, stating former situations and wages re- 





| quired, to DRAUGHTSMAN, 79, Cornhill, E.C. 





i 
} 


Hampstead, Middlesex. 
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ANTED, good, steady MASONS. Wages 
8d. per hour. No others need apply.—Apply on Works, 
Widmerpool Hall, near Nottingham. 
TO PAINTERS. ei 
ANTED, a good and practical PAPER- 
‘HANGER and PAINTER. Constant employment.—Address, 
W. LEE & SON, Decorators, Halifax. 


ANTED, a first-class BELLHANGER. 


One that can undertake Lock-work preferred. A respectable 
man may have constant employment.—Apply to Mr. CORNICK, 











TO PLASTERERS. 


ANTED, a practical PLASTERER, to do 


Outside Portland Cement Plaster Work.—Apply to JAMES 
MILLAR, Plasterer, Falkirk, Scotland. 


W ANTED, a thoroughly practical, energetic 
WORKING FOREMAN of CARPENTERS and JOINERS. 

Must be fully competert to set out work.—Apply by letter only, and 

stating full particulars, to JOHN BURCHELL, Forest-hill, 8.E. 


ANTED, a thoroughly 

experienced Man, as FOREMAN of SMITHS and general 

IRONWORK.—Apply, by letter, to A. B. care of Mr. W. H. Jackson, 
No, 315, Oxford-street, W. 


ANTED, a WORKING SHOP 


FOREMAN, competent to set out all joiner’s work, and take 
the management of the shop. State previous employment, references, 
and salary expected.—Apply, by letter only, HORSLEY, BROTHERS, 
Newton-street, Birmingham. 








ractical and 





TO. BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


| W ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION, as CARPENTER and JOINER. Has been used to 
jobbing, fixing, and the bench. Age 24. Wages low.—Address, 
A. B. 19, New-street, Kennington Park-road, 8.E. 


\ 7 ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as Resi- 

dent CLERK of WORKS on a Gentleman's Estate, by a Man 
well acquainted with farm buildings.—Address, 556, Office of ‘‘The 
Builder.” 








TO ARCHITECTS. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, in London, 

for two or three days a week, by a good GENERAL and 

PERSPECTIVE DRAUGHTSMAN. Eight years’ experience.— 
Address, J. O. A. Post-office, Coleman-street, E.C. 


\ \ TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN. Town orcountry. Good 
references.—Address, A. B. 2, Atlantic-road, Brixton, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
GENERAL FOREMAN. Good references.—Address, A. B. 
No. 201, High-street, Southwark, 8.E. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


FOREMAN of WORKS, or would take Stonework. A MASON 
by trade. Good references.—Address, 565, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 

JUNIOR CLERK. Is a neat draughtsman, can assist at 

bookkeeping, and has been used to the general routine of a builder's 
office.—Address, 8. M. 50, Thistle-grove, 8. W. 























TO MILL MANAGERS AND ARCHITECTS. 


; “ . 

ANTED, a MANAGER, to superintend 

the Construction of a Tweed Mill, and afterwards to under- 

take the Management of the Company; also an ARCHITECT, to 

pc ead Plans.—Applications, stating terms, to be sent to Mr. JOHN 

USGRAVE, the Secretary of the Cockermouth Tweed Company, 
Limited, Cockermouth. 


“ ry 
ANTED, a _ very experienced 
DRAUGHTSMAN, well versed in design, construction, 
details, and specifications, to Prepare some Designs, Working Draw- 
ings, &c. either at the Offices of the Advertiser, or elsewhere. None 
but first-class assistants need apply.—Address, with full particulars of 
= age, qualifications, terms, &c. No. 606, Office of ‘‘ The 
ler.” 








ANTED, by a London Firm, a JUNIOR 


BUILDER'S CLERK. One used to general office works.— 
Address, in own hand, stating wages, &c. A. B. care of Messrs. Morris 
& Son, 15 and 16, Bloomfield-street, E.C. 


ANTED, a CLERK, in a Builder’s and 


Decorator's Office. Must be acquainted with prime costs and 
materials. Good references required. Wages, 30s.—Apply, in the 
first instance by letter, to R. BALL, 13, Brecknock-road, N. 


wan TED, an experienced CLERK of the 


WORKS tosuperintend some extensive alterations toa Gentle- 
man's Country House. None need apply unless they are fully compe- 
tent, and can offer satisfactory references as to ability and integrity 
from |employers for five or six years past.—Address, X. Y. Z. Post- 
— Oxford. The advertiser cannot undertake ,to reply to all appli- 
cations, 


W ANTED, a CLERK, to go to Germany. 


One having a knowledge of Mechanical Drawing, and having 
had gome experience in an Architect's Office, will have the preference. 
It is most essential he should speak French and German fluently. 
No other need apply.—Address, A. B. care of Mr. Stevens, Stationer, 
No. 42, Tottenham-court-road. 


ANTED, as CLERK of WORKS, or 

}_ SHOP and MILL MANAGING FOREMAN, a RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT, by a thoroughly practical Joiner, Machinist, and Draughts- 

man, of eighteen years’ experience in working systematically joiners 

and machinery in connexion, and superintending buildings in London 
and country.—Address, COMO, 16, Campden-street, Kensington, W. 


ANTED, a respectable Young Man, to 

' TAKE the CHARGE of a BUILDER'S OFFICE, and Keep 

the Books. Must be petent and estimate. Good 

references required.—Apply, by letter only, stating age, how long in 
last situation, and salary required, to J. T. 15, Sloane-street, 8. W. 


GLASS-CUTTING, PAPER, METAL, AND COLOUR TRADES. 


ANTED, a respectable, well - educated 

Young Man, to act as SHOPMAN, COLLECTOR, &c. and 

ASSIST in the GENERAL WORKING of a JOBBING BUSINESS. 

a me apply who — not filled a similar situation, with unex- 
) e reference and security.—Apply, by letter only, stati 

every particular, SURRY, 229, Picondilly seit sa or 


TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS, 


\ ANTED, immediately, a thoroughly- 

qualified ASSISTANT, accustomed to the general routine of 
country practice. He must be a neat and quick draughtsman, able to 
pre} working plans and details from rough sketches, must write 
well, and be quick at figures.—Answer, by letter (stating terms and 
full particulars) to A. care of G. E. P. 22, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 


TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
ASON WANTED.—Piece Work. Stone 


and labour, or labour only. References from Architects 
and Builders.—Address, 558, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


UILDER’S or SURVEYOR’S CLERK 


WANTED, capable of and used to superintending repairs to 
house property, and understand working drawings and builders’ 
books. Commencing salary, 1/. 5s. per week.—Apply, by letter only, 
ttating age, experience, and last situation, to H. P. care of Mr. Patter- 
son, Stationer, Cullum-street, E.C. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT WANTED. 


- WANTED, for a few weeks, by an Architect, in the country, 
the Assistance of a good and artistic DRAUGHTSMAN, Perea my 
complete drawings and details after the plans and designs are arranged. 
Application to be made by letter only, addressed, T. P. B. care of the 
Hall Porter, at the Whitehall Club, Parliament-street, London, stating 
terms and time and place at which an appointment may be made in 
Town, on MONDAY, the 18th instant. 


TO BREWERS, WRITERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a good 


SIGN-WRITER (steady Young’*Man). Would not object to 
fill up time if required.—Address, 580, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


@ TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a first- 
class BUILDER'S CLERK, of many years’ experience. Can 
take out quantities, estimate, write specifications, and a very good 
draughtsman. References given. Neat bookkeeper. Can price out 
day accounts.—Address, A. B. Bridge House, St. Leonard’s-street, 
Bromley-by-Bow. 


AS TIME AND STORE KEEPER. 
W ANTED, a SITUATION, as above, by 
& respectable Man, Carpenter by trade. Can fill up his time 


in superintending, fixing, joiner’s or carpenter's work, and can pro- 
duce good testimonials.— Address, 608, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO MASTER BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as IM- 


Ran PROVER. Has been in the trade for the last four years. Is 
ealthy, strong, and steady. Reference for character to the Manager 
of India-rubber Works, &c. Silvertown, Essex.—Address, 8. P. 32 
Andrew-street, Silvertown, Essex. ‘ 















































TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
FOREMAN of MASONS, or labour taken by contract if re- 
quired. Good references.—Address, B. G. 7, Rose-cottage, John-street, 
Upper Holloway, N. 





TO BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 


FOREMAN or CLERK of WORKS, by a steady, practical, 
and energetic Man. Carpenter and Joiner by trade. Ten years’ 
character from one employer. References undeniable. Aged 38. No 
objection to the country.—Address, C. 8. 26, Richmond-road, Shep- 
herd’s-bush, W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN (Out-doors). Carpenter and Joiner 
by trade. Aged 44. Three years with last employer. First-class re- 
ferences, Town or country.—Address, A. Z. 2, Hubert-road, New 
Wimbledon, 8.W. 


ANTED 
’ 
DRAUGHTSMAN. Good mech 1 trical, perspec- 
tive, and colourist ; or the SUPERINTENDENUE of WORKS. Has 
a thorough practical knowledge of the building trades.—Address, X. Y. 
No. 21, Shacklewell-lane, near Kingsland, N. 


TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN, or MANAGER. No ob- 
jection to the country.—Address, 8 I. M. at Brown's, 4, Little George- 
street, Westminster Abbey. 


W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 

a CLERK of WORKS, who is well acquainted with the 
management of works. The highest references, with first-class testi- 
monials a last and previous engagements.—Address, 584, Office of 
** The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK and TIMEKEEPER. Good penman, can trace 
neatly, is quick and accurate at accounts, and practically acquainted 
with the trade. Good reference. Aged 22,—Address, 113, Office of 
“The Builder.” 








TO BUILDERS, &c. 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

















TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. E 
J.ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
thoroughly practical Man (Carpenter and Joinor by trade), 
as BUILDER'S FOREMAN, to take the Eniire Charge of Works. 
Aged 36. References and testimonials undeniable. Country preferred ; 
no objection to go abroad.—Address, E. L, 143, Speak-road, Plough- 
lane, Battersea. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


SHOP FOREMAN, OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, or CLERK of 
WORKS, by a thoroughly practical London Builder's Foreman. Joiner 
and Staircase-hand by trade. Aged 34. Good draughtsman, and well 
up in piecework and machinery of all kinds. No objection to fill up 
time in the office. First-class testimonials from London Architects 
and Builders.—Address, A. FRANKLIN, 5, Catherine-street, 
Copenhagen-street, Caledonian-road, N. 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a GENERAL FOREMAN, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Carpenter and Joiner by trade, and 

a good scholar. Aged 34. Two years and a half character from last 

employer, and others. Thoroughly understands Building in Concrete. 

Well up in setting out work, and management of men.—Address, 
C. H. 8. 41, Deveril-street, Great Dover-street, Borough, London. 


TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, AND DECORATORS. 


VW ante. by an experienced Person, an 


ENGAGEMENT as CLERK. Eligible to take off quantities, 











TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, &c. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK, 
FOREMAN, or SALESMAN. Thoroughly acquainted with 
the English and foreign trade, and the management of saw-mills, 
1s quick at accounts. G references.—Address, A. JOHNS, No. 9, 
Darwin-street, Birmingham. 


\ \ 7 ANTED, CHARGE ofa JOB, or CLERK 
of WORKS, by a practical Man. Understands levelling and 
surveying. No bonus given.—Address, 598, Office of ‘‘The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, by a CLERK, of great expe- 
rience and ability, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Well up in esti- 
—, — accounts. High testimonisls.—Address, 610, Office of 
“The ler.” 


W ANTED, by a Practical BRICKLAYER, 
PIECEWORK, LABOUR ONLY.—Address, B. C. 9, Strewan- 
place, King’s-road, Chelsea. 
TO PLUMBERS AND EUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 
SITUATION as PLUMBER and HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
FIXER. ~Address, H, G. R. Church-street, Esher, Surrey. 
TO ARCHITECTS aND SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 19, 
an ENGAGEMENT in an office of the above. Four years’ 
— under articles.—Address, A. F. W. 397, Bethnal-green- 
road, 




















TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, EMPLOY- 

MENT as THREE-BRANCH HAND. Can do gasfitting 
and plain zincwork.—Direct, PLUMBER, Mr. Mansfield’s, Engineer, 
No. 13, Camelia-road, Blue Anchor-road, Bermondsey. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 35, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as BUILDER'S GENERAL FORE- 
MAN, or CLERK of WORKS. In town or country. Bricklayer by 
trade. Can make detail and working drawings, and measure up 
work. Could take the entire management of a jobbing business. 
First-class references from London architects and late employer.— 
Address, W. B. Church-street, Rickmansworth, Herts. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


W ANTED, by a Junior ASSISTANT, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT, temporary or otherwise. Can prepare 
contract and detail drawings, assist at quantity-work, &c.—W. L. 
No. 30, Abingdon-road, Kensington, 8. W. 
TO’ ARCHITECTS ‘AND OTHERS. 


A N TED, _ by _ an _ experienced 
DRAUGHTSMAN, EMPLOYMENT, accustomed to prepare 
finished, working, and detail drawings, to design, &c. and is well up 
in construction.—Address, X. Y. Z, 25, Arlington-street, New North- 
road, N. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, ENGINEERS, &c’* 
ANTED, immediate EMPLOYMENT, 
as DRAUGHTSMAN, COLOURIST, QUANTITY CLERK. 
Aged 39 (Married). Town or country. No objection to a builder's, 
contractor's, timber merchant's, engineer's, &c.; or as Bookkeeper, 
Timekeeper, &c.—Address, D. at Puckeridge, Ware. 
TO BUILDERS, &c. 


» &C, 
W ANTED, by a MASON, a SITUATION 
as FOREMAN. Isindustrious and proficient in the best class 
of work, and can give the highest references for ability to manage im- 
portant work.—Address, A. P. W. 5, Mount-terrace, Westminster- 
road, Lambeth. 


LUMBING, GAS and HOT-WATER 
FITTING.—A thoroughly practical Middle-aged Man wiohes to 
TAKE WORK in any of the above, Labour only, in Town or country. 
Has plenty of good tools. First-class references.--Address, PLUMBER, 
No. 6, Wingrove-place, Clerkenwell, E.C. 
TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a good 
PLUMBER, a SITUATION or JOB. Cn do plain zincwork 
and gasfitting. Good references if wanted.—Address, J. S. P. 53, 
Philip-street, Kingsland-road. 
TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 2 
ANTED, by a highly respectable Married 
Man, aged 46, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN (not 
Working) of PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, &c. or to Take the Manage- 
ment of a Business. Eight years in last situation. The highest 
references.—Address, 156, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


W ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a 


first-class GRAINER and MARBLER. Piecework.—Address,. 
A. G. 37, Willes-road, Kentish-town, N.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


W AXED: EMPLOYMENT, by a 
GRAINER, MARBLER, and PAPERHANGER. Terms, 
8d, per hour. Town or country.—Address, H. WATSON, 1, Little 
George-street, Hampstead-road, N. W. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a prac- 

tical JOINER and CARPENTER. Good mechanic, both at 

the bench and jobbing. Aged 47. Town preferred.—Address, 603, 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a respect- 

able Man, aged 35, as PLUMBER, PAINTER, GLAZIER, 

and Plain ZINCWORKER, or as a thoroughly good hand in 
the Jobbing line. Willing to make himself generally useful in aay- 
thing required. Wages no object.—Address, H. H. 22a, Gloucester- 









































measure up work, and prepare estimates; also a good ac 
Aged 33 years.—Address, T. G. 22, Norland-road, Shepherd’s-bush, W. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN of CAR- 
PENTERS and JOINERS. Town or country. Twelve years’ expe- 
rience. Good reference.—Address, J. B. R. 46, Cloth Fair, Smith- 
field, London, E.C. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

an ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN, or otherwise. 
Well up in setting out work and superintending men. Has carried 
out large works. Carpenter by trade. Good references. Aged 32,— 
Address, T. A. 29, Hollington-street, Avenue-road, Camberwell. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly experienced 
MACHINIST, a SITUATION, to WORK MOULDING 
MACHINE, GENERAL JOINER, &c. Can make cutters, and do own 
repairs, if required.—Address, J. KINGSBURY, 28, Art-street, 
Wolverhampton. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT as SHOP FOREMAN. Joiner by 
trade. Well up in setting out work and superintending men. Accus- 
tomed to all kinds of machinery in the building trade.—Address, E. E. 
No, 126, Warwick-street, Pimlico, 8. W. 
TO ARCHITECTS, &c, 
W . ANTED, byan experienced ASSISTANT, 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT, temporary or otherwise. Can prepare 
competition, working, detail drawings, perspectives, and is a good 
colourist. Willing to give evening assistance. Town or country. 
Terms moderate. Aged 28.—Address, H. G. 42, Goldney-road, St. 
Peter's Park, Harow-road, W. 


W ANTED, by a good DRAUGHTSMAN, 

an ARCHITECTURAL ENGAGEMENT. Is very com- 
petent in construction, and can prepare practical detail drawings, 
and efficiently discharge the usual duties. Has excellent testimo- 























nials. Terms, 30s, per week.—Address, THE SQUARE, Post-office, 


pe 
Blackheath-hill, Greenwich, 8.E. 


grove, Gl -road, Brompton, 8.W. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a 


MODELLER, whose productions in ‘‘ Terra” have been most 
successful in obtaining adoption, and by the most eminent architects. 
A thoroughly industrious man, and is prepared to produce many new 
things in roof coverings, &c. alike useful, ornamental, and market- 
able. — a P. W. A. 5, Mount-terrace, Hercules-buildings, 
Lambeth. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION, a Carpenter by trade, as FOREMAN, CLERK, or 

YARD FOREMAN, &c. Well up in drawings and office work. Wages 

moderate. First-class reference from present employ.—-Address, J. By 
No. 9, Ropemaker-street, Finsbury-square, London, E.C. 


TO AUCTIONEERS AND LAND AGENTS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man (aged 20), 


» who is a good draughtsman, and has had practical experience, 
a SITUATION in an Office where he can IMPROVE himself. 
not a consideration.—Address, 401, Office of ‘‘The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


WV ANTED, by a Young Man, of respect- 


ability (in the Provinces), an ENGAGEMENT as CLERK 
of WORKS. If requited would execute supplementary drawings in 
connexion therewith. Mason by trade. For many years past has 
had the management of the constructive portions of buildings 
(chiefly in Yorkshire), public, domestic, and ecclesiastical, and is 
now finishing a large church. Has a thorough knowledge of masonry, 
brickwork, and ig ered pee — —— knowledge of the — 
building grades. Is a good architectura ughtsman, specimens 0 
which can be forwarded. Unexceptionable ref —DILSTON, 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


MPLOYMENT WANTED, as ENGINE- 
DRIVER. by a Young Man (single), aged 29, who has had the 
charge and management of machinery for thirteen years on the Con- 
tinent. Speaks French well. Would not object to go abroad again. 
Experienced in saw-mills and works for preparing timber. Unexcep- 
tionable cae State Wages.— Address, E. D. Post-office, Yeovil, 
Somerset. 
































